




















The Week. 


PRIL having set in, with one political convention only thirty days 
distant and another only sixty, we are now fairly entered upon 
our quadrennial political strife, which is to last till next November, 
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truths of Mr. Greeley and his protectionist friends. As to some of 


| Mr. Greeley’s other friends who have signed the Liberal Republican 


letter, we suppose they will be as displeasing te many Lib ral 
Republicans as his protectionist friends are displeasing to the 


World and the Evening Post, or as * all who were distressed, and all 


| who were in debt, and all who were discontented,” were displeasing to 


and which bids fair to be as intense, as bitter, and, we fear, as | 


violent and unscrupulous as any that the country has ever known. 
The Liberal Republicans of the East have begun their response to 
the Western invitation, and may be said to have begun well with a 
very sensible letter and a fairly good list of signers. The best 
known of them are Mr. Greeley, Judge Fithian, Mr. Waldo Hutch- 
ins, Mr. Sigismund Kaufmann, and Mr. Sinclair Tousey, who all 
have been active in our State polities, and have of late, we think, 
been more or less active on the Greeley-Fenton side. With the 
names of these are some less known but excellent names of men who, 
without having the personal grievances of any of the leaders in poli- 
tics, are determined that an anti-reform candidate shall not be 
elected next autumn if anything they can do can prevent it. A 
clear idea of their views as to the Cincinnati platform, and as to the 
reforms upon which they are intent, may be got from their letter to 
the Missouri committee. They are deeply convinced, they say, that 
the party organization to which they belong is now under the con- 
trol of persons who will use it for personal purposes, and who are 
determined that there shall be no discussion of the principles of 
Liberal Republicanism. They want the disfranchised Southern 
whites at once admitted to amnesty. They believe that the civil 
service should be so reformed ‘as to relieve political action from 
the influence of political patronage ”—or, to put it in the conerete, 
they believe in Mr. Clinch, who, for thirty years, has doné all the 
work of the Collector of this port, and they do not believe in Thomas 
Murphy and previous avatars of Thomas Murphy, who, one after 
another, for these thirty years, have flung about the public money 
in the interest now of this and now of that candidate for this or that 
office. They think that since the war was over we have had too 
much encroachment on the ancient American right ef local self- 
control—that town-meetings are better for towns than resolutions 
in Congress. Finally, they think that “ Federal taxation should be 
for revenue, and so adjusted as to make the burden on the industry 
of the country as light as possible.” 





How Mr. Horace Greeley could put his name to a platform 
which says that taxation should be for revenue only, he explains in 
the Tribune, saying that he asks of the Cincinnati Convention no 
more than this: that it shall acquiesce in his doctrine, and the truly 
Republican doctrine, that the issue between free-trade and protec- 
tion shall be left for settlement to the people, district by district, 
when they choose their members of Congress. If the Convention will 
treat protection with that much of civility, he and his protectionist 
friends will be satisfied, he says. The probabilities are, we should 
suppose, that Mr. Greeley and his friends will be gratified. The 
free-traders who would make naked free-trade a question to be 
referred this coming summer to the people at large, are enthusiastic 
men and logical reasoners, but they are few. The World, we see, 
and the Cincinnati Enquirer, accept the suggested compremise ; 
and, indeed, it is to the World, unless we mistake, that we owe the 


recent reinvention and formulating of Mr. Greeley’s time-honored | 


Republican doctrine about protection in the Congressional districts. 
The Werld and the Enquirer, for their parts, are in more concern 
about centralization and the Constitution than about economi- 
eal truths which they believe want only a chance for an undis- 
turbed hearing in order to Leat out of the field the economical 





David when they joined him in the Cave of Adullam. They dissatistied 
him in some respects, no doubt; but it was David that they joined 
nevertheless ; and, as Administration organs who will read their Bibl: 
may learn, he and they together accomplished something. In view 
of these incipient signs of mutual good understanding between im- 
portant elements of the proposed Liberal party, and in view of the 


| fact that the French arms seandal, whether or not it has offended 


Germans in Germany, has very thoroughly offended Germans 


| the United States, we think that it may not be long before the Cin 


cinnati Convention becomes an object of extreme attention from all 
Administration organs and President-makers, including those 
even more than Swiss devotion. 


Congress has done little during the week exeept introduce bills 
and resolutions and talk about the tariff, on which subject the best’ 
opinion appears to be that the duty on tea and coffee may vet be 
taken off, but that there is small reason to expect a 
this session. 


general revision 
The Republican and Democratic protectionists alike 
appear determined if possible that a revision planned even by so 
moderate a body as the Ways and Means Committee shall be pre- 
vented if possible, and lose no opportunity to embarrass Mr. Dawes. 
The feeling that something must be done before-the Presidential 
canvass begins is not nearly so strong as it was, because, as one of 
the representatives has saic, “the dissatisfaction with Grant has 
not worked down among the people yet,” and the supposition 
that it will be to pull through without taking 
any dangerous bull by the horns. On Wednesday, salt was the 
subject of a lively discussion in the and one of the 
senators from this State had the hardihood to assert that the salt 
companies were making a bare living, as was shown by their divi- 
dends, which amount merely to interest at seven per cent. 
capital invested; and the other that the 
Salt Company hal for two years earned only three and a-half per 
cent. To these astounding assertions Senator Blair replied that he 
did not believe one word of them; and though Senator Blair would 
perhaps like the debates of the Society upon the Stanislaus about as 


is possible 


Senate, 


on the 
} a 


asserted Onondaga 


| well as he likes the senatorial style of debate, he is a very straight- 


forward sort of a person, and no doubt he got pretty near the exact 
thing when he charged the informants of Senator Fenten and 
Senator Conkling with transparent falsehood. Six dividends 
twelve per cent. each he asserts that the Onondaga Salt Company 


of 


_has paid in one year, the three and a-half per cent. dividend, for 


example, being a dividend on tremendously watered stock. On 
Monday last, Secretary Fish informed the Senate that the alleged 
American citizen, Dr. Howard, who is now on his way to seven 
years of penal servitude at Ceuta, is a Dr. Houard of Freneh pa- 
rentage, and probably of Spanish citizenship, but that the Depart- 
ment is still investigating his case. 


Mr. Sumner’s protest against the right of the Hamlin Committee 
to examine him has a dubious look on its legal side, the right ot 
either House to examine its own members appearing primd facie 
reasonable, and involved in the right to impose orders upon them 
when speaking in their place, Mr. Sumner, however, is a learned 


lawyer, though for the matter of that there is always a learned 
lawyer on each side of every question, and one of the two is always 
. in the wrong. 


But Mr. Sumner’s protest, so far as it was his some- 
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vhat cireumlocutory but dignified and exhaustive way of telling the 
committee what he thought of the mode of its construction, what he 
thought of the conduct of three of its members in consenting to serve 
on it, and what he thought of the violation of parliamentary usage 
and the motive of violation, was very good indeed. That the 
Senate may not, if it likes, set aside its own parliamentary law, and 
is not at all times a law unto itself—so far as this, at all events, that 
it is responsible to itself alone, and can be punished by no 
one—we take to be clear. But it is protests like this of Mr. 
Sumner’s which, whether they be strietly good in their law or not, 
help to consolidate usage into what is practieally law, and if there 
be law incite to its careful definition and limitation. He has made 
a foreible and useful protest against a great outrage on good usage 
and senatorial dignity ; and the next attempt at insolent and con- 
temptuous tyranny will be the more difficult for what he has said. 
In his examination, too, his answers upheld his positions. What 
ean be the mental condition of persons who truthfully say that they 
believe the ‘‘ real reason” for his unwillingness to testify was that 
he now perceives that he never had any grounds for moving an in- 
vestigation, and that he wished to escape from his attitude of trea- 
son, we must let some one else say. We are baffled for once. Senator 
Carpenter actually says, in writing, that he had to believe of Sumner 
and Schurz one of two things—either they believed what they said, 
in which case they were traitors to their country; or else they said 
what they knew to be false, in which case they were probably doing 
it to injure Grant’s chance of a renomination. Here is a condition 
of mind and of the moral sense! Some American official, or semi- 
official, violates law and perhaps steals a million or two of franes in 
the operation. Then we are to call him the American nation, and 
all of us stand still adopting his raseality. 


The Connecticut contest has resulted, as everybody expected, in 
the re-election of Mr. Jewell, the Republican governor. “ Victory,” 
the Times says, in a head-line: “The State Heavily Republican.” 
But then in a minute it says, in another large head-line, “ Majority 
200,” and we are all unsettled again. The majority turns out to 
be 30, the Temperance Republicans—all for Grant ?—polling an 
unexpected vote of 1,526. The vote was not heavy; the Demo- 
cracy kept quiet ; the Administration put forward its best speakers, 
and had a fortnight of the services of a prospective Vice-Pre- 
sidential candidate; the extreme Bourbon Democracy was dis- 
affected, and no attempt was made to conciliate it; some Liberal 
Republican papers advised abstention, more advised a vote for 
Jewell; the platforms were the same, and the same as the Missouri 
platform; and the result of all is a majority of 20 in a pell of 90,00). 
How glorious a victory this may be we do not know. Nor whose it is, 
exactly. It certainly looks like a victory for Mr. Hawley as against 
Mr. English in the campaign for the senatorship. But as the platforms 
were about the same, and about the same as the Missouri platform, it 
would seem to be certain that nearly all Republicans and nearly all De- 
mocrats like the Missouri platform, and that the nomince who brings 
upon that platform the highest character and the most reputable 
associates and “record,” can carry the best men of both parties, 
and that there is no man in the country so strong as to be able to 
beat him. If this be true, the result in Connecticut would seem to 
have settled one other thing besides the senatorship, and that is, 
that it is nominations which are to be the important matters at 
Cincinnati. 


Colonel Alexander McClure’s contest with Colonel Gray for the seat 
in the State Senate obtained by the latter in the Fourth Senatorial 
District of Pennsylvania, has ended in a report from the investigat- 
ing committee fully establishing the charges of fraudulent voting 
preferred by the contestant. Colonel MeClure was at once sworn 
in, and signalized the first hours of bis senatorship by introducing 
four important reform measures, two of which the Senate passed at 
sight. <All this speaks well for the purification cf the State’s 
politics, and perhaps it has no other significance. Colonel Gray 


a 








was quite too assuming, we are now told, when he assured his con- 
stituents, in the midst of his supposed triumph, that the victory 
was for Grant and Cameron as well as for himself—at least he had 
no business to mention Grant. The Press is laboring to correct the 
impression that there is now “ one independent, anti-Grant reform- 
er” in the Senate in the person of Colonel MeClure, and shows that 
in accepting the Reform Republican nomination he wrote that he 
would accept “no candidacy that would endanger Republican sue- 
cess in the Senate, or in the State or Nation ”—a pledge which ap- 
parently would be redeemed if the Colonel coneluded that the nomi- 
nation of Grant at Philadelphia (censidering what had taken place 
at Cincinnati) would tend exactly to endanger the success of his 
party. The Bulletin, too, quotes from a speech of his just prior 
to the election the acknowledgment that he is pledged “ to obey the 
well-known sentiments of the Republicans of the distriet on the 
Presidency, as on all other questions.” In the customary language 
of one journalist to another on these occasions, we would say to our 
Philadelphia contemporaries, “‘The Press and Bulletin must try 


again.” 





This McClure and Gray case is interesting in several ways. Me- 
Clure is a politician who just before the last State election announced 
himself as in favor of a fight against corruption at Harrisburg, and 
opposed to the nomination of General Grant. To oppose the renomi- 
nation of the President in Pennsylvania is, as we need not say, to 
oppose Mr. Simon Cameron, and what that means Colonel Me- 
Clure discovered in his canvass, if he did not know before. 
He had to fight the Federal Navy Yard, the Federal Post- 
ofiice, the Federal Custom-house, the Federal Assessors and 
Auditors, the municipal police, the Mayor’s office, the Street 
Commissioner’s oflice, the Auditor’s office, the  Registrar’s 
office, the office of the Fire Department, and half a dozen other, 
offices. The Navy Yard furnished the Administration candidate 
with a gentleman who “acts as judge of election, and earries off the 
ballot-box to party headquarters ”; the Custom-house supplied him 
with repeaters of its own, and money to hire more; the Post-oflice 
gives him a gentleman who acts as judge of election and slips in 
fraudulent votes for him; the Mayor contributes a large sum to his 
election fund ; every policeman gives a dollar or more of his pay, 
according as he is patrolman, sergeant, or eaptain, each in his 
degree ; on election day the police force favors him by letting his 
repeaters do their duty undisturbed, and by arresting MeClure’s 
voters on small pretext and on none ; in fifteen districts the returns 
are falsified to his advantage; in one of them, for instance, it is 
shown by sworn evidence that during the first hour of voting twelve 
votes were cast for his antagonist, but the returns say that only 
seven were cast, the judges having thrown away five votes 
for McClure. Corruption and fraud in nearly all forms known to 
American elections, and force in degrees short of murder, are what 
a person fights who fights against Mr. Cameron and the Adminis- 
tration patronage, and Colonel McClure was defeated. But he 
is a resolute man, and his supporters are among the weightiest 
citizens of Philadelphia, united as Reformers, so he went to Harris- 
bure, and, though resort was had to every device to keep him out 
of his seat, the evidence was too strong, and he had to be letin. The 
Press will find him but very dubiously like an Administration Re- 
publican, we fancy. 


There can be no question that the new constitution of Ilinois is 
destined to have a very beneficial influence on all State constitutions 
hereafter to be framed or made over; and we are inclined to think 
that it marks as important an epoch as the New York constitution 
of 1246, happily in a contrary sense. The Legislature, in a laborious 
nine months’ session, has just been giving effect to the charter by 
passing the laws which it requires, and a correspondent says of this 
body that it has been, “if not the ablest, certainly the most honest, 
the most sober, and the purest body of men that ever attempted to 
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make laws for a great State.” The salvation of it and of the State, 
he says, has been the abolition of special legislation, in consequence 
of which the lobby finds its occupation nearly gone. Two experi- 
ments have been instituted, of which the workings will be watched 
with curiosity. Oneis in the Municipal Incorporation Bill, and com- 
bines the principle of the cumulative ballot with a classification of 
the terms of office. For instance, if by popular vote any city adopts 
proportional or “‘ equal” representation, it is to be divided into dis- 
triets, each of which is to be represented by six aldermen chosen 
on the cumulative plan; the three highest candidates holding office 
for two years, and the three lowest for one. An attempt was made 
in the House, which we regret to say was ineffectual, to render this 
svstem less wasteful and uncertain than it is likely to be, by trans- 
ferring the surplus votes from the more to the less favored eandi- 
dates. Nevertheless, it may be well to see what party discipline 
xan do under the most difficult conditions. The liquor law passed 
at this session, in imitation of those of Ohio and Michigan, but still 
more stringent, and which has awakened the liveliest opposition of 
the foreign population, is also an example to other States that vacil- 
late between license and prohibition. Finally, we may mention the 
brief act, which we presume is a special concession to Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell, editor of the Chicago Legal News, and which provides 
that “no person shall be precluded or debarred from any oecupa- 
tion, profession, or employment (except military) on account of sex : 
Provided, that this act shall not be construed to affect the eligibility 
of any person to an elective office.” The insertion of the word 
‘voluntary ” before “ occupation” would have saved the necessity 
of the third clause: ‘‘ Nothing in this act shall be construed as re- 
quiring any female to work on streets or roads, or serve on juries.” 


The efforts of the friends of woman suffrage in Massachusetts to get 
the word “male ” out of the constitution have been defeated this year 
in the House, by a vote of 77 to 136, with 27 absent or not voting. 
This shows a gain in the affirmative of only nine votes over last year, 


and, if we read aright an article on the subject in the Woman's 


Journal, the leaders of the movement have given up the idea of a 
“short cut” to their cherished object through premature legisla- 
tion. ‘ Hereafter,” says Mrs. Lucey Stone, “our work lies not so 
much with the State House as with the people. They who elect 
representatives and senators must see to it that only those are 
trusted with power who believe in our theory of government, and 
who respect equal human rights.” The one hundred and thirty-six 
representatives who voted no, and whose names are to be pilloried 
in the Woman’s Journal, may fairly congratulate themselves on 
this result of their action, namely, that they have brought back the 
agitation to its legitimate sphere, and reinforeed the lesson that, in 
a republic, reforms must begin at the bottom and not at the top, in 
order to be either healthy or permanent. 


At last, after some months of confused wondering, there is a 
more or less general expression of belief on the part of our press that 
the plain truth about the Alabama Claims difficulty is, that Mr. 
Baneroft Davis has succeeded in putting us into a very disagreeable 
position. So the most influential and popular journals in the country 
are now saying; and everybody knows what intelligent people have 
been saying to each other in private for the last month. It is now 
openly said that, for want of intelligent supervision by the Depart- 
ment of State, an unduly ambitious gentleman—whose most noted 
diplomatic service previous to his preparation of our case was the 
Motley correspondence, unless, indeed, he achieved the Gortchakoff 
correspondence also—has been enabled to endanger the peace of 
seventy millions of people; to icopardize and discredit the principle of 
arbitration which we had honored ourselves by adopting and ad- 
vancing; and to effect these things while putting his country in the 
wrong. Mr. Sumner’s speech was, we suppose, an attempt to 
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diseredit on those whom he represents. 
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express the height and the depth of our feeling of 
snre at the conduct of the people, especially the governing people, 
of Great Britain; Mr. Sumner declared that he never meant money ; 
but to get the speech smuggled into a bill for damages was, as 
Mr. Bright has recently said to an American friend, a piece 
of ‘“attorneyship rather than statesmanship,” of which the credit ap- 
pears to belong to our Department ef State, and probably to the im- 
perfectly supervised Assistant Secretary. The will of the country 
was good to make a friendly settlement of a troubling question. We 
are not afraid to say that, when the English expression of regret 
was made, the public generally supposed Mr. Sumner’s indirect 
damages to have disappeared, and were well pleased that they had. 
For instance, in the discussion that immediately followed the treaty 
in our own papers and those of the Provinces, when the talk was on 
this very question as to which Government had gained most in the 
transaction, there was not a word of assumption that any claims 
other than the direct were to be insisted upon. But soon comes Mr. 
Bancroft Davis’s “case,” and at once we have everything in fos 


~ 


1; ? 
quspien- 


again —a mountain of mist which no man can gauge, claims that no 


man can estimate, upon which nobody wants any money, which no 
body expects anybody to pay. The country has been kept much i: 
the dark in this matter, but we think it begins to see clearly that 
there has been gross mismanagement. It is one more illustration ot 
the certainty with which a man in a place too high for him bring 


The Administration may 


| be able to find a way out; but we wish it would say how. 


An Italian jurist, Professor Vidari, has published his views on 
the Treaty of Washington, and they are worthy of consideration. 
lle says the Treaty is so ambiguous as to bear out either of the two 


| conflicting interpretations, and that the only portion of it which 


might determine one’s doubts he finds in the very tirst article, where 
it is written: 


“In order to remove and adjust all complaints and claims ou the part of 
the United States, ard to provide for the speedy settlement of such claims 
which are not admitted by Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, the high 
contracting parties agree that all the said claims growing out of acts com 
mitted by the aforesaid vessels, and generally known as the Alabama Claims, 
shall be referred to a Tribunal of Arbitration, etc.” 


Now, when we talk, says Professor Vidari, of acts committed by 
the Confederate cruisers, We must mean those acts which they di- 
rectly intended and effected as the immediate consequence of their 


cruising, and in these we could not possibly include the transfer of 


| American ships to the British flag, the heightened insurance risks, 


the prolongation of the war, the greater expenses thus incurred, 


GC. * 


“To commit an act means to exert one’s personal activity directly upon 
some persou or thing; and, therefore, whatever is not the equally direct con 
sequence of this exercise of activity cannot be said to be committed by the 


agent.” 


This argument will appear less subtle and far-fetched if we bear 
in mind the double meaning of the word “ claims,” as pointed out 
the other day in these columns by Judge Nott, and substitute for it 
the words * causes of action” in the phrase “all the said claims 
growing out of acts committed.” Professor Vidari relies, however, 
mainly on the facts antecedent to the Treaty as aids in interpreting 
it, and reaches what we may call the unavoidable conelusion that 
the *‘ amicable settlement ” referred to in the protocol is the Treaty 
itself Under this head, he notices the facet that the British Com- 
missioners, in the session of April 5, accepted the rules of interna- 
tional law, which they at first rejected, and which are now inecorpo- 
rated in Article VI. of the Treaty, for the guidance of the Geneva 
Tribunal, in order, as they explained, to show the desire of their 
Government to confirm the “amicable relations” of the two coun- 
tries, and to establish rules of such a nature as to give satisfaction 
for the future. 








THE FRENCH ARMS INVESTIGATION. 

, gpeey the French Arms Investigation has not vet come toa 

still enough has been brought to light to give us a satis- 
factory understanding of the history of the transactions, to show 
where the Government has been innocent, and where and to what 
degree it has been at fault. The discrepancy between the reports 
of the War and the Treasury Departments, and the wide difference 
between the sums paid by France for the arms and those received 
by the Government at Washington, have been explained to the 
satisfaction of everybody, and have long passed out of the diseus- 
sion. ‘There still remains a charge of vielation of United States law 
and of our international duties. It is asserted that two United 
States statutes have been broken. According to the law of 1868, 
the Secretary of War is “ directed to cause to be sold, after offer at 
public sale, on thirty days’ notice, in such a manner as he may deem 
most advantageous to the public interest,” any unsuitable arms, 
ammunition, ete., he may wish to dispose of. It is charged that in 
several particulars the sales were not executed in accordance with 
the provisions of that law; and this charge the accusers of the Ad- 
ministration have, we think, made good. ‘There was one plain vio- 
lation of the spirit and another plain violation of the letter of the 
law. The act of 1862, as first proposed by Mr. Garfield, authorized 
the Government to sell unsuitable arms, ammunition, ete., at public 
or private sale, without any restrictions or limitations whatever. 
Mr. Van Wyck objected ; he thought it would be unwise to allow arms 
to be sold privately which had not first been offered at public sale, for 
the reason that the purchaser might fee the officers of the depart- 
ment to get them for less than their market value. If the arms were 
first put up at public sale, it is plain there could be no chance for 
cheating ; for the officers of the Department could not take less than 
what was publicly bid for them, while no private purchaser would 
offer a bribe to get them for more. Mr. Van Wyck, therefore, moved 
that the arms be advertised for thirty days at public sale before any 
were sold privately. This amendment Mr. Garfield accepted. The 
wording of the resolution was careless, and, from the account of the 
proceedings in the Globe, we should say that the amendment was 
tossed into the resolution in a hasty and inaccurate manner. The 
War Department construed this law to mean that the offer at public 


close, 


sale for thirty days must precede the private disposal not of each lot of 


arms, but of the particular kind advertised. According to this 
strange construction, after the 10,000 muskets of a certain kind 
had been ofiered at public sale for the requisite thirty days, 
another 10,000 might be sold privately without the formality 
of putting up this second lot at thirty days’ notice. Six months 
later, still another lot could be sold. Nothing would be wanted, 
then, but a dishonest officer and a dishonest purchaser to cheat 
the Government out of the full value of the arms sold. Ten 
thousand muskets, which in the market might bring four dollars apiece, 
might be sold at three dollars apiece to a purchaser who would'give the 
officer in charge of the sale $5,000 for the favor. This was the very 
possibility Mr. Van Wyck’s amendment was intended to guard 
wgainst. 

The officers of the War Department, then, plainly violated the 
intention of the law, and that intention was so obvious that we 
must believe they were conscious of the violation. In the manufae- 
ture of ammunition for the purpose of selling it, they violated 
the ietter of the law. Plainly, the Government can only sell what 
and in what manner the law authorizes it to dispose of. If it can 
manufacture cartridges without authorization, there was, then, no 
need of any law providing for the sale of arms. The quibble of the 
defence will be that they have the right to manufacture such things 
as they think necessary, and that after their manufacture, if they 
be unsuitable, they have the right to sell them. The ammunition is 
up toe the time of manufacture suitable; after it, unsuitable. If the 
cartridges were suitable, it was unlawful to sell them, and no coun- 
try can be supposed to authorize its government to manufacture 


thinws which are unsuitable. Moreover, if the cartridges sold could 
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have been used for the breech-loaders of the pattern of 1868 (and they 
could at least have been made to be so used), of course the statute 
was directly contravened. As the case stands, we feel no hesitation 
in saying that the law was pretty well violated. 

The other law the Government 1s accused of disregarding is 
that directing that no arms, the property of the United States, shall 
be sold to the agent of any friendly power when at war with another 
friendly power. It is charged that the officers of the War Depart- 
ment disposed of old arms to persons whom they knew to be French 
agents. In the main, it seems to us that this charge has not been 
made good. Certainly, up to the 13th of October, 1870, no arms 
were sold to any persons known by the Department to be the author- 
ized agents of either belligerent. On that day, Secretary Belknap 
and General Dyer discovered that Mr. Squire, to whom they had 


just made a large sale, was an agent of the French Government. 


Secretary Belknap at once ordered that no more arms be sold to him ; 
but he delivered what had been purchased, and for this he is cen- 
sured by some. Perhapsit would have been better had he not done 
so; he had not yet received from Mr. Squire the margin commonly 
exacted from purchasers, and could have renounced the barg ain with 
propriety had he chosen so to do; still, there was nothing in his ac- 
tion deserving of severe censure. It is not proved that the Govern- 
ment sold arms to persons whom its officers knew to be agents of 
France, and, with an exception or two, they seem to have taken all 
the precautions to prevent a violation of United States law that 
could have been reasonably expected at the time. The officers of 
the War Department could not possibly have guarded against 
selling to French agents. They refused to sell to the Remingtons 
as soon us they understood their true character, but the Reming- 
tons might have employed a dozen agents, who, in their turn, might 
have employed a dozen sub-agents. The law required they should 
sell to no one whom they knew to be buying for France or Germany. 
It was necessary they should do that much; it would have been 
useless and impolitic to have attempted more. It was impossible 
that the officers should know that the buyers were not French 
agents; their only obligation was to maintain a condition of igno- 
rance that they were. ‘The War Department notified its New York 
agent not to sell arms to the Remingtons. This was not enough: it 
ought to have notified him not to sell to any person he knew to be an 
agent of either of the countrics at war. ‘The officers in charge of 
the sales did not fail, so far as we know, in maintaining the 
proper state of ignorance. We think, however, they went a little 
too far in delivering arms from the Government lighters directly 
to the decks of the French steamers. The officers in charge of 
the sale may say that they did not know the purchaser was a Freneh 
agent; that the arms, so far as they were aware, were still in the 
hands of private speculators. Still, this is one of those things 
which seem to be more significant than they are: it eould have 
been avoided, and the Government would have been wise to refuse 
to deliver the arms. In a word, we think the War Department has 
been, perhaps, a little careless, while we acquit it at this point of 
any violation of United States law. 

No charges of bribery or peculation have as yet been fixed upon 
any one. We see clearly brought out two wants of our Government 
with which we have been long familiar. These wants are dignity 
and respect for law. The mere fact that the Government should 
have been willing to break or strain a statute to get a good price 
for a lot of second-hand goods is unworthy the dignity of a country 
like ours. Whether the law-making has been slovenly or capricious, 
or whether the law-makers are not held in very high esteem, it is 
certain that executive officers at Washington have long shown a 
disposition to look upon laws (particularly in small matters) as 
things rather to get around than to obey. ‘They certainly will con- 
tinue to think in that way until the country notifies them that they 
must cease to do so; and it is important that the public shall speak 
distinetly on this point. It may have been very well to break the 
law in the interest of self-preservation, as we did in the war; it may 
have been well even to get rid of an obnoxious President, as we so 
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narrowly and happily escaped doing in 1868; but nobody will say it 


a 


js guod to trample under foot restrictive statutes in order to sell off | 


old arms or any other accumulations of the Government’s garrets 
and celiars. We notice, too, an incipient greed and selfish careless- 
ness in our conduct towards other nations, against which we should 
particularly guard. Since the Revolution, we have perhaps had the 
purest foreign policy and practice of any country under the sun; 
but we, nevertheless, need special caution as to the future. Our 
position among the nations is so entirely anomalous that we are 
searcely likely to think of putting ourselves in the places of others ; 
and we are so strong and so distant from any possible enemy that it 


tion. 
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the general policy by which they had for fifteen years governed the 
country, fully succeeded in overthrowing the previous free-trade 
legislation. In its place they induced the new government to adopt 


a tariff almost as restrictive and illiberal as that now in foree in the 


will hardly be in human nature to help presuming a little on eur | 


advantages. 


THE RECENT COMMERCIAL 


EXPERIENCE OF 


AND FINANCIAL 
BELGIUM, 


| fapretatlcrs tends to throw light—especially the light derived 
from experience—upon the present commercial and financial 


| their own limited market. 


United States; with sliding scales to maintain the price of bread at 
artificial fixed rates, differential duties, and drawbacks in complex 
multiplicity. 

A recent letter from a leading statesman of Belgium—M. Corr 
Van der Maeren—thus describes the result of such a fiseal policy, 
which, without prejudice, might be reasonably regarded as a correct 
picture of the present condition ef affairs in the United States. 


Says: 


? 
ic 


“The manufacturers being in full possession of the home market, neg 
lected to keep pace with the improvements in productive machinery whieh 
were going on in other countries, and produced only tor the consumption of 
Rendered thus incapable of competing in foreign 


| markets with their neighbors, they lost the commercial support of the mer 
| cantile community, who had hitherto exported their products ; many of the 


policy of the United States, is eminently worthy of attention; and | 


of all the records of recent experience, none are more valuable or 


comparatively so little known as those of the small kingdom of Bel- | 


gium. 


country since the commencement of the present century: a subject 


We, therefore, propose to ask the’ attention of our readers | 


to a brief review of the commercial and financial history of that | miners, until at length these manufactories actually stopped working, bo- 
| cause of the high price of fuel. 


which Dr. Elder, of Philadelphia, in his recent book, has so wilfully | 


or ignorantly misrepresented, with a view of bolstering up the system 
of Pennsylvania protection. 

Passing by the historical fact that the ‘“ Low Countries,” includ- 
ing Holland and Flanders (Belgium), owed their growth and pros- 
perity during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries mainly to 


| take off the duty provisionally on the importation of coal, 


principal trades combined together in order to maintain high prices, which 
weighed heavily upon their unfortunate consumers; but this and every other 
means which they put in practice to profit by the monopoly conceded to 
them by the new legislation, could not last. Producers and consumers, shut 
up in one cage, found it too small for their movements, and trade continued 
to decrease. I will give you one example, illustrative of the situation. 
Foreign coal was taxed with a prohibitory duty. The glass and other manu- 
factories established in the neighborhood of the coal districts were, of course, 
obliged to pay the price fixed by a combination of the coal owners and 


They claimed on their side the ‘ protec- 
tion’ of the government against the monopoly of the coal-imasters; and the 
final result was that, in order to save the industrial establishments from 
ruin, the government was obliged te use the power given it by law, and 
In short, the 


| protective legislation, with its privileges and monopolies, produced such 
| effects as this every day in various ways and by contlhicting interests.” 


their exceptional freedom from the commercial and industrial re- | 


strictions which then fettered all the rest of Europe, we find that 
during the French occupation of Belgium by the first Napoleon the 
protective system was carried out practically, and under military 
rulv, to a degree rarely if ever equalled. Not only was the intro- 
duction of all foreign goods into the country strictly forbidden, but 
all goods of foreign growth and production found within the state 
were seized and publicly burned in the streets, and the persons 
concerned in their importation summarily shot or otherwise severely 
punished. The result of twenty-two years of such rule under the 
French was, that the whole country, when the Dutch assumed the 
sovereignty in 1814, had become desolated, and to a considerable 
extent even depopulated. The Dutch, however, a practical, honest, 
and industrious people, brought in a new and altogether different 
policy: acardinal feature of which was a customs system in which 
the maximum duty levied on the import of raw materials was only 
three per cent., and upon all manufactured articles six per cent. 
Under this period of free-trade legislation (1814-1830), the princi- 
pal manufactures of Belgium were again brought into existence, 
and developed with great rapidity: a fact demonstrated by an ex- 
hibition of national industry about the year 1829, which at that time 
attracted the attention and comment of Europe by reason of the 
excellence and diversity of the manufactured articles contributed. 
But the deep-rooted antagonism which existed in respect to 
many political questions between the Dutch and the Belgians, 
coupled with differences of language and religion, finally ‘over- 
shadowed all other subjects, and in 1830 a revolution broke out 
which resulted in the separation of the two countries. Then, like 
the United States, Belgium underwent one of those intense social 
and political crises—inseparable always from a bloody civil war—and 
trade and industry were naturally laid prostrate. The manufac- 
turers of Belgium, although enjoying almost unparalleled advan- 
tages in respect to the price and supply of skilled labor as compared 
with the rest of Europe, embraced the opportunity afforded by this 
condition of affairs to institute a movement in favor of protec- 


tion; and, mainly through the popular hatred of the Dutch and of 


| system of Belgian domestic industry. 


| 


Moved by such disastrous results, the Minister of Finance, M. 
Frére Orban, came forward in 1851 and denounced, in the mast 
energetic terms, before Parliament, the whole policy of protection, 
Which he asserted would, if continued, be the ruin of the whole 
He further declared tha 
from that time it would be the purpose of the government to reform 
progressively the existing customs legislation of Belgium, eliminat- 
ing irom it all protective duties, and placing it, finally, upon a 
purely revenue basis. But, upon their side, the manufacturers 
were no less determined to defend what they called their rights and 
privileges. They termed themselves “the supporters of national 
industry.” They contested inch by inch every foot of ground, and 
made the proposed reforms for many years, in Parliament and out 
of Parliament, the principal topic of publie discussion. M. Orban, 
however, made steady progress in carrying out his declaration of 
principles, and in 1855 succeeded in passing a new and reformed 
tariff; and from that time tariff reforms went on steadily until 1866, 
when the present tariif, framed entirely on the basis of revenue, and 
without one feature of protection (and which Dr. Elder, in assum- 
ing the position of public instructor, seems never to have heard of), 
was enacted. 

This tariff (see “ Comparative Tariff of all Countries, Treasury 
Department, 1269”) will be found, on inspection, to be the most 
liberal, with the possible exception of that of Great Britain, of any 
civilized country, and framed solely with a view of obtaining reve- 
nue. Its effects have been so entirely satisfactory that, at the 
present time, there is no political party in Belgium whieh thinks 
the policy of protection to be worthy even of consideration; and no 
public man, author, or journalist of any repute, who advocates or is 
in any degree identified with protection. Within the last ten years, 
furthermore, the various Chambers of Commerce of the kingdom 
have unanimously voted resolutions in favor of the desirability of 
the government’s devising some financial scheme whereby it could 
be enabled to dispense with the raising of revenue through the cus- 
toms, and so, by suppressing them altogether, attain the position of 
perfect free trade. In a speech by the Finance Minister, delivered 
in Parliament November, 1367, he uses the following language: 
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“There is no doubt that very few people could be found who would 
maintain our customs for the sake of the institution itself. Those who sup- 
port the necessity of customs do so for the sole reason that it is a means of 
procuring revenue, The principal obstacle we meet, when we attempt to 
abolish our customs, is the considerable revenue they yield to the State— 
revenue which we should have to replace by other taxes.” 

In the same speech, the Minister presented the following remark- 
able statistics, showing a comparison between the results for twenty 
years in France of trade and industry under a protective system, 
and the results for the same period in Belgium (a border country), 
where, for the major part of the time specified, the customs duties 
had been in a condition of continued and progressive reduction : 


Frs. cts. Frs. cts. 
General importations into Belginm 
(consumption and transit) per in- >In 1847.. 90 55 In 1865.... 272 99 
habitant was... ee ) 
do. do. in France 26 35 92 &3 
Difference in favor of Belginum.. 54 2) 180 16 
General exportations (consumption ) 
and transit) of Belgvam per in- - - %2 80 i 240 86 
habitant was.......... a can 
Do. do. in France.... 29 56 ” 107 54 
Difference in favor of Belgium.. 43 24 133 32 
Under the protective tariff of 1854, the customs duties of 


Belgium produced 10,928,535 frances ; but under the free-trade legis- 
lation of 1865, the revenue increased to 15,764,608 francs—a gain of 
nearly forty-five per cent. Such, then, is the lesson to be learned 
from the recent fiscal history of Belgium ; and whatever else it may 
teach, it is conclusive to this effect—namely, that protection, when- 
ever it existed in Belgium, under cither French or home rule, proved 
inost disastrous to the industry and commerce of the country. 


THE HAXO-STREET TRIAL. 


Paris, March 13, 1272. 


a class, and if you only judge them by their manners, our working- 


A 


men are certainly superior to those of any other country. They 
have a very nice artistic feeling, an extraordinary amount of natural 
wit; but their cleverness covers a great ignorance, and their amenity 
can at times give place to the most cruel instincts. There is more bru- 


tality in the Anglo-Saxon character, and more ferocity in the French 
The is chronic with one race, and acute with the ether. Al 
the phrases and theories about the Commune seem to me worthless beside 
the plain statement of facts. 


disease 


Mr. Frederic Harrison would not indulge 
in his apologies if he saw in our courts the heroes of his imagination. 
The last trial which has taken place has hardly attracted any attention, as 
the sensibility of the public has been almost overtaxed. But I believe that 
the drama of Haxo Street is perhaps one of the most instructive, and I will 
give it to you in all its most horrible details. 

It is now quite evident that the massacres which ended the reign of the 
Commune were not committed in asudden outburst of rage. They were pre- 
On the 24th May, 
the archbishop was executed with his companions in the prison of La Ro- 


conceived ; every day in succession had its massacre. 
quette. On the 26th May, at three o’clock in the afternoon, sixty Federa!s 
came to the prison, with an officer at their head (the name of this officer is 
still a secret), bearing an order from Ferré (who was executed with Rossel) 
addressed to the director of the prison, named Frangois, to give him as many 
hostages and other prisoners as the company could safely conduct away. The 
latter at once gave the order to have all the hostages led out of their cells, as 
well as fifteen others, of whom he himself made the list. He went himself into 
a passage which runs before the c@lls, and one of the guardians called out the 
names. All the hostages had been led out of their cells. The guardian, 
named Ramain, did not pronounce well the name of one of the hostages, 
Father De Bengy. De Bengy? said he quietly, and, stepping forward, he 
placed himself by the other victims. Father Guérin, a missionary, offered 
meanwhile to M. Chevriaux to answer for him, if his name was called out, 
as this last prisoner was a married man with children. He had already 
made him this offer the day before, as he was dressed like a layman: his life 
was a life of martyrdom; he could never die better. 
accept the sacrifice. 


Chevriaux refused to 
Fortunately, neither the one nor the other was called. 
But such examples of simple heroism ought to be remembered. 

Francois, the director of the prison, gave to the officer in command, whom 
he did not know and whose name he says he is ignorant of, fifty prisoners in 
all, knowing very well that they were to be executed. 
counted one by one at the outside door. 
in the midst of 


The hostages were 
The unfortunate men placed them- 


elves two files of Federals. There were thirty-five 


| turn. 
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gendarmes (the gendarmes are all of them old soldiers, and are generally mar- 
ried men), ten municipal guards of Paris, ten priests, and two common citi- 
zens—three gendarmes were fortunately in the infirmary of the prison. This 
troop went up the Rue de la Roquette as far as the Pére la Chaise Cemetery, 
then followed the Boulevard de Ménilmontant as far as the Boulevard de 
Belleville. The priests were praying fervently and exhorting the gendarmes. 
At the lower part of the Boulevard de Ménilmontant the troop was stopped 
by a barricade and the 174th battalion of Federals. The officer who con- 
ducted the prisoners asked the commander of this battalion for some more 
This commander himself followed with a company and its officers. 
The crowd began to surround the cortége, but it was quiet at first. In the 
street called by the name of Puebla (the Mexican town) the crowd almost 
suddenly became delirious, ferocious, and began to utter horrible threats. 
The cortége entered the mairie of Belleville, which was the headquarters of 
Ranvier, a member of the Commune, and one of the men who had set fire to the 
Tuileries and the Hétel de Ville. Ranvier knew the hostages. He had often 
visited them at the Prison of La Roquette, and he showed them like curious 
He gave the order for an immediate execution on the 
ramparts, allowing the prisoners only a quarter of an hour to make their 
wills. 

The troop now left the mairie amidst a howling crowd. Men and women 
in arms threatened and struck the prisoners; some orators made speeches 
and inflamed the mob. This continued all along the Rue de Paris and the 
Rue de Haxo. At half-past five only did the prisoners reach the ramparts at 
the headquarters of the legions of Belleville and Ménilmontart. Four 
military commanders had successively occupied this post in four days—a 
Pole called Mutasewitch, who had fled on the 22d May, as soon as he heard 
that the Versaillais had entered Paris, and three other men who fled in their 
When the prisoners arrived, Parent, who had just been named delec- 
cate of war in the place of Delescluze, was there with eighty officers. He 
was on the point of making his escape to the Prussian lines. Parent had 
besides with him a number of members of the famous* Central Committee, 
who made the insurrection of the 18th of March. When the hostages arrived, 
Parent, turning to the members of the Central Committee, told them ironi- 
cally: “Show your influence—now is the time; hinder these people from 
dishonoring the Commune.” The first hostages were already entering one 
by one through a grille, and each one was pushed through with a violent 


men. 


beasts to his friends. 


| kick by a herculean artilleryman. They were placed against a house, and they 


| p ° . . 
comers had to witness the last convulsions of their predecessors. 


, and each one has left on me a more painful impression. 


were shot almost at the muzzle. Then a new batch came in, and the new- 
This mas- 
sacre lasted more than a quarterofan hour. Only one man attempted some- 
thing like a revolt. An under-commissioned officer of the Guard of Paris, a 
handsome man, still young, was offering his breast to the gun of a pseudo- 
sailor of the Commune, when an old priest threw himself on the gun and 
placed himself between the sailor and the soldier. Ue was almost immedi- 
ately shot, and the mob struck his body with violence. After it seemed all 
over, when all the bodies heaped together were motionless, three Federal 
officers, two soldiers, and a woman walked for some time over this human 
barricade, watching, revolver in hand, for some movement. 

It is impossible to give an accurate idea of the sullen aspect of the men 
who appear before the Council of War as accomplices of the massacre of 
Haxo Street. A man called Benot, who hardly answers the questions of 
the President, was Bergeret’s right-hand man, aud a colonel in command at 
the Tuileries. He was once a soldier, and spent 42 months in prison during 
the time of his service. Bergeret disappeared alter the burning of the Tui- 


leries. Benot, with 1,500 men, went first to the mairie of the eleventh arron- 
dissement, where the Commune resided for a while. On the 26th, he 


retired to Haxo Street along the rampart; and he insisted upon the execution 
when Parent made a faint effort in behalf of the victims. His only defence 
is that he did not give the order himself to take the prisoners out of the 
Roquette prison. There is not one man among the 26 accused who docs 
not wear an air of stupidity and brutality. They all deny everything, and 
they have not even the intelligence to choose between what they may safely 
avow and what it would be dangerous to avow. Two hundred witnesses 
are to be heard in this case, aad the trial will perforce last at least a week. 

I have carefully gone through all these criminal trials of the Commune, 
There is a great 


, deal of ferocity in all the men who committed these murders, but there is 


, escaped to the Prussian lines and abandoned their foolish instruments. 


no ecurage in their ferocity. Now that the excitement is over, their atti- 
tude is the most contemptible that can well be imagined. It is also very 
striking that all the leaders of the movement, almost without exception, 
De- 
lescluze is one of the few who died on a barricade. But many are now in 
London, holding meetings iu the cafés of Leicester Square, and mak- 
pg quetly their preparations for the next social rising. I recom- 
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mend you to real the Parliamentary inquest which has just been 
made on the week of the 18th March. These two volumes in quar- 
to contain the depositions of all the men who played a part in these 
sad events; and nothing cau be imagined more interesting in a social 
a3 well as in a political point of view. I have been particularly struck 
by the accounts given of the state of the Parisian workingmen by some 
employees of the police, who for years have been watching the secret socie- 
ties. Their description of the Paris prolétaires is tar from flattering, and 
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the opinion of these functionaries of the detective foree. The sufferings of 
workingmen in Paris are becoming very great. So long as Paris is not the 
political capital, there will be no confidence in the future; foreigners will 
abandon it. It requires somes courage to buy and to furnish handsomely a 
house for some future Commune. Everybody is struck by a change in the 
manners and the attitude of the people: the ouvriers are no longer polite ; 
they have become very rude, especially towards foreigners. They have a 
hostile look, and when they have a chance they speak of revenge. They 
also have a revanche to take; they have a defeat to avenge. I see every- 
where the seeds of social war; the gay capital of pleasure is now a sort of 
New Jerusalem. It is kept down by a strong army, but as soon as the 
Government, for whatever reason, is disorganized, and there is nobody to 
give a clear order, we may expect new and perhaps more frightful troubles, 
and the middle classes will no more resist the Communists than they did on 
the 18th of March. Remember, that a few weeks after the Commune the 
Conservatives cou!d not even find a candidate for election; and that the 
nomination of M. Vautrain, one of the mayors of the 18th of March who made 
a compromise with the Commune, was considered almost as a triumph. 
There is something awful and tragical in the aspect of Paris as it is now; 
nor do I speak only of the material ruins, of the ghastly Tuileries, of the 
ruined Hotel de Viile. I saw the other day through the walls of the 
Tuileries the Victory which surmounts the Arch of Triumph of the Carrou- 
sel: this curious optical coincidence is realized everywhere in the moral world. 
I see everywhere the marks of decadence beside the traces of past greatness. 


BISMARCK IN THE HOUSE 


OF LORDs. 
BERLIN, March 12, 1272. 
( NE of the most memorable and eventfal of parliamentary debates—bril- 
liant and effective as a display, and historical in its issue—was the dis- 
cussion of the new school law in the Prussian House of Lords upon the 6th, 
7th, and 8th of March. The “ancient and honorable” were out in full force 
—Baron, Graf, Herzog, Fiirst—to preserve the traditions and dignities which 
constitute their life from the invasion of Bismarck and his mushroom peers ; 
the “ clericals” had rallied their last man, the Catholic through his allegiance 
to the church, the Evangelical through his jealousy for the faith, to retain 
the prerogative of ecclesiastical supervision over the common schools; and 
the supporters of the ministry felt that not one of them must be wanting, 
lest through his absence the Government should either lose the measure so 
hard won in the Chamber of Deputies, or fail of such a majority as would 
give to this great reform strength and permanence in public opinion. Baron 


Senfft von Pilsach, leader of the opposition, one of the oldest members of 


the house, and representing one of the oldest and proudest families in the 
realm, declared that he could not remember ever to have seen so large an 
attendance of the peers, and added, in a tone of petuiance and contempt, that 
there were present many members utterly unknown, who had evidently been 
brought in for the sole purpose of voting against the old working members. 
But on his own side, also, were to be seen lords who had scarcely appeared 
in the house for twenty years, two of them, the Princes Anton and Bogus- 
law Radziwill, connected with the Royal family, upon the Catholic side, who 
had come to cast their votes against the Government in a measure which 
seemed to threaten the privileges of their order and the prerogatives of their 
chureh. 

Phe whole spectacle was one of curious and exciting interest, and some 
of the by-play had a spice of drollery. The chamber in which the peers as- 
semble is by no means so large and imposing as the Senate Chamber at 
Washington. It is a square hall, plainly decorated, situated within a court 
and garden, the entrance to which is through a doorway and a hall that 
present only the common aspect of a good Berlin house. The floor is seated 
with cane-bottomed chairs, bound together in rows after the manuer of a 
concert-hall; and at the back of each chair is a small movable wooden leaf, 
which serves for a table to the chair directly behind it. At the upper end 
of the hall is a double platform, on the higher part of which is the Presi- 
dent’s box ; in front of this is the tribune, a small pulpit upon which speak- 
ers nay lay their notes, papers, and books of reference while addressing the 
house ; in front of this again is the stenographers’ table, and on each side of 


the table are the desks of the ministers; the first of these to the left (at the 
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ation. . 


right of the president) is occupied by Prince Bismarck ; the second, by Gene- 
ral yon Roon, the Minister of War; the third, by the new Cultus-Minister, 
Dr. Falk, a tall slender man of forty-five, with black hair and eyes, and a 
quick, nervous manner. Directly in front ef these, as a member of tho 
house, with a very modest countenance and quiet demeanor, sits the great 
master of strategy, the conqueror of Austria and France, Von Moltke. In 


| the gallery fronting the presideut are boxes for the Royal family, the diplo- 
the eveuts of the Commune have, to a great extent, proved the veracity of | 


matic corps, and members of the Chamber of the Deputies ; upon the two sides 
are galleries for reporters and spectators, 

The school law, as reported from the lower house, provides that the 
supervision of the schools—which had come to be regarded as a chureh pre 
rogative—shall belong to the state alone; and that the office of school-in 


| spector, which by usage has pertained to the parish clergy ex officio, shall 


| 
j 


hereafter be filled only by appoiutees of the state—-that is, shall be a civil 


| and not an ecclesiastical office ; and an appropriation was called for to pay 


| 


this new order of school-inspectors. The Ultramontanes had strained 
every nerve to secure the defeat of this law by the peers. They had 
flooded the house with petitions and remonstrances ; they had stirred up a 


| threatening agitation among the Poles; they had appealed to the pride and 


prejudices of the nobility, and to the fears of the devout ; they had inveked 
pacts and precedents, and in general had made so great a rout that the 
friends of the law had fears for its safety. 

The debate was marked by signal ability. The conservatives and clericals 


| put forward their ablest men, and many strong and fitting things were said, 
| and many sharp hits were made at Bismarck, though some speeches read 
| from the tribune were insufferably dull, and at times the house showed its 
| impatience by indulging in loud conversation during such an intliction. 


There was nothing that would answer to the American notion of eloquence 
—oratorical declamation upon great principles, and passionate appeals to 
partisan interests; but the debate was a downright matter-of-fact talk upon 
the case in hand. When at last Prince Bismarck rose, all ears were atten: 
tive, all eyes were fixed. In deference to his military sovereign, the Chan- 
cellor aways appears in his uniform as a general. During the debate he had 
sat twisting his moustache, twirling his pen, or turning hurriedly over his port- 
folio for a note or memorandum; and in his speech he manifested the same 
exuberance of nervous or electrical vitality—this is also an indication of that 
impatience of control or contradiction, and of that prodigious energy of will, 


| which are written upon every feature, and especially in the lines of the fore 
; head and mouth. He makes no attempt at oratory, uses little gesticula- 


| weighty. 


tion, hardly varies his tone, sways his body slightly back and forth, keeps 
his left arm akimbo, twirls his pencil in his right hand, or thrums at inter- 
vals with both hands upou his desk—thus working off his superfluous nerve- 
power. He speaks rapidly, occasionally hesitating, not for words, but to 
choose the particular word which he would utter, not in that assembly alone, 
but of Europe and of the world. And his words are both weighed and 

I am inclined perhaps to a higher moral estimate of Prince Bismarck’s 
power than many would accord to it. Some of his greatest admirers content 
themselves with exulting over his keen state-crait. Bat he seems to me to 
belong to that far higher and rarer class of men who, whether in church or 
state, are the diviners of their times. There are men, for instance, in church 
affairs, whose speeches always seem to prevail, whose measures always seem 
to carry, and who, because of this, are suspected of manipulation and 
Jesuitical scheming, yet who never plan beforehand to control an assembly 
by secret measures, or to secure a majority through a caucus. Such men 
in church or state combine these three elements: a far-sighted and compre- 
hensive sagacity that embraces in its view all the causes, motives, and ten- 
dencies of events; a quiet confidence in the working of principles, laws, and 
tendencies—which, in the theological sense, is also a faith in Providence ; 
and, thirdly, a knowledge of human nature which enables them to touch 
occult motives and springs of action, and at the critical moment, long fore- 
seen and patiently waited for, to bring these into conjunction with the 
ripening tendency of things, and so to secure the desired consummation. 
This prophetic sagacity and this philosophical handling of men and events 
are, it seems to me, far more to Bismarck than political manipulation or 
diplomatic craft. It is because of these that his impetuosity of temper does 
not frustrate his aims, and that he dares to use a frankness and bokducss ot 
speech which cunning and ignorant men alike mistake for the trick of the 
prestidigitator to divert attention from: his sleight-of-hand. And by these 
same qualities he leads other men to do, or to imagine they do, what he 
has simply made patent by timing their latent feelings to the latent causes 
which he had divined and mastered. 

Thus, in the spring of 1870, when urging a larger appropriation for the 
army than the house was dispose] to grant, he said openly, “It is Donner- 
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wetter ; T snuff war in the air.’ No man could divine his meaning. 


political atmosphere was calm and clear, especially in the quarter of France. 


The Nation. 


The | 


‘*T must be ready,” he continued; “(and I cannot create an army outof the 
. . ! 


round, nor make it from my fingers.” Only Von Roon and Von Moltke 
Bismarck retired to his country-seat too “ sick ” to see any 
one; but the king, the minister of war, the chief of police, were within this 
circle of diplomatie seclusion. Summer came; the king went to Ems; one 
morning the ‘‘ sick” chancellor reappeared in the Reichstag, and announced 
that Napoleon had declared war, but Germany was ready. The house 


understood him. 


cheered over the preparation which they had made for war! 

The struggle of to-day with the Romish party in Germany dates from 
Sadowa and Sedan; and having deposed Austria from the political leader- 
ship of Germany, and France from the military leadership of Europe, in the 
logical sequence of events he will now depose the Pope from his hierarchical 
headship over the states and peoples of the continent. Events have brought 
Bismarck face to face with Pius LX., and have found him prepared to rally 
German honesty and German unity egainst ecclesiastical meddling in political 
affairs. This has been the aim of all his speeches upon the school question, 
but in this speech of March 6 it was put more directly than ever before. He 
unmasked the conspiracy now working in French diplomacy to seek revenge 
upon Germany first in Italy ; paralyzing Germany through internal religious 
disorders and the fear of a Polish insurrection, then seizing upon Rome and 
holding it for the Pope, and thus once more creating a Catholic power strong 
enough to threaten Germany and curtail her influence. He showed that, so 
long as Prussia was a little state wedged in between Austria and France, the 
Romish Church was content to enjoy her toleration ; but from the moment 
that Prussia began to create in the heart of Europe a great and commanding 
inilitary power under an evangelical dynasty, all the craft of the Jesuits was 
directed either toward manipulating the state for the church, or destroying the 


Government through thechurech. For this the Catholic clergy were an orga- 


{alse representations ; they had appealed to the ignorance and bigotry of the 
people by telling them that the Government would make heathen of their 
children by excluding religion from the schools ; at the same time, the Polish 
clergy had used the schools solely for teaching their dogmas, so that on 
coming to the higher schools the Polish children were far behind the German 
in their common studies, and thousands of the Poles were so ignorant that 
they had signed the clerical petitions against the school law with the mark 
of the cross. The German people, reading the German papers and thinking 
for themselves, could not be imposed upon by the ery that the Government 
intended to heathenize their children; the people who read the discussions 
could be trusted to judge for themselves ; but the Poles could see only what 


their priests would suffer to appear in their own language; and, in view of 
these facts, he demanded that the common schools should be taken out of 


the hands of the clergy, that their teachers should be amenable only to in- 
spectors appointed by the state, and, as the most essential point of all, that all 
cbildren of whatever parentage should be taught the German language as 
the language of the schools and of the nation. 


After this weighty speech there was alrambling discussion of two days, | 


in which Prince Bismarck kept upa running fire of wit against his opponents. 
He is never at fault for a retort. As a German friend expressed it, “ Bis- 
in cayenne pepper.” At the close the school law passed by 125 ayes to 76 
noes ; and Germany entered upon a new era of emancipation and progress— 
Germany, I say, for the liberals in church and state in all parts of the empire 
feel that Bismarck has fought their battle and won their cause. 
AUSWANDERER. 


Correspondence. 


EMILE ERCKMANN AND ALEXANDRE CHATRIAN. 
To THE EpiIror oF THE NATION: 
Str: You do not like the French and you adore the Germans. 
inatter of taste. 


That is a 
I may be permitted to say, that I do not envy yours. 
criticize our authors rather sharply. 
our authors to peaces, if that be your pleasure, but leave the man entire. Mr. 
Erekmann-Chatrian will not thank you for severing his contiguity by split- 
ting him into two. Such treatment could drive an angel into a passion. For 
the very same thing we are all in a passion just now, all my countrymen and 
your servant, a french girl, 
G. d. A. M. 

P.S.—I confess to be ignorant in geography, but if I were to write on it, 

{ would first stick my nose into a book, not to commit a blunder. 
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DESCENDED FROM ADAM. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In the notice of Seribner’s Monthly (March 28), the critic of the 
Nation, in allusion to an article on ‘‘ The One Human Race,” says as follows : 
“ Prof. Lewis decides this question in the affirmative, or rather, he calls upon 





| those who affirm the negative to come forward, if they dare; and prove that 


all men are not descended from Adam.’’ This statement is incorrect, because 
incomplete. The words were: “Let those who say that there are beings 
seemingly human, now upon the earth, who are not of Adam’s race, prove 
their assertion ; let them tell us who they are and where they are.” In view 


| of the fact that the argument on the other side is mainly built upon alleged 


diversities so great that all men now upon the earth could not have descended 


| from the Scriptural Adam, this demand is a very rational and pertinent one. 


Do all except the Caucasian, as they are called, belong to the unadamie and 
the Christless lines? If not, who and where are they? The question 
is capable of an answer, though it may be but an opinion, and those who so 
confidently build their argument for preadamic races on these alleged diver- 
sities are bound to give it. It is not, therefore, a challenge to prove a nega- 
tive; and there was, moreover, no “‘ daring” in the business. 7. te 





EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I cannot refrain from uttering an “ Amen” to your last article 
about our “ Case.” You say most justly that “any member of the British, 
German, French, Italian, or Belgian Parliament can get up and compel the 
Foreign Minister to state then and there why he did this or left that undone 
in his management of foreign affairs. But our President and the State 
Department are almost as secure from all enquiries as the Venetian Council 


| of Ten in its palmiest days.” 
nization under more stringent discipline than the army; the confessional 
gave them the means of instigating opposition to the Government through | 


| have passed on to other topics. 


Is it true, however, that this evil is any greater in the State than in the 
other departments ? Mr. Boutwell was sustained in his action as to refund- 
ing by a purely party majority, and the same instrumentality keeps the coun- 
try ina state of mystification as to the principles on which the finances are 
conducted which would soon be unravelled if individuals had the power of 
direct enquiry. At this moment there are five committees of investigation 
examining, at great expenditure of money and time, into different branches 
of executive conduct. It was thought that the friends of the Administration 
showed great folly as well as wrongheadedness in opposing fair enquiry by 
committees. But they were wise enough in their generation to see that all 
the harm the committee could do lay in its appointment as implying doubt. 
They knew that before the report could appear, the public attention would 
A large mass of printing would be placed on 
file, and some newspapers might comment on it, but the public at large 
would know little but the fact that the Administration was accused, and 
might therefore be guilty. The absurd part of it is that within gun-shot 
were men who could in a half-hour’s debate have done the whole work of 
the committees, and cither have convicted of error or have triumphantly 


| vindicated themselves before the country. 


One of the questions which you propose to put to the Executive is also very 


_ striking. In discussing the subject, as, I suppose, everybody does who takes 
| any interest in it, 1 have maintained that our “case” was almost wholly 
marck first serves a substantial meal, and, if they do not relish that, he throws 


prepared by Mr. John Bancroft Davis, and that the country was committed 
to back up a position which endangers our relations with Great Britain 


| simply that the ambition of that gentleman might be gratified. It is said 


that Mr. Evarts, after perusing it, laid it down with the remark that it was a 
“stump speech.” Now, if you and I have come to this conclusion, may 
there not be hundreds or thousands of others who would like an authorita- 
tive answer to this question? Such an answer would probably do more 
than anything else to induce the people to consider whether our position is 
well founded. But whatever might be its value, one thing is pretty certain, 
that we shall not get it. 

It is not merely, however, in executive responsibility that we fail, but 


| equally so in efficiency. The other day in the cars, an officer of the Society 
| for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was speaking of the transport of 


You | 
That is your right as a bohemian. Tear | 


| 


animals from Texas and intermediate points to the East, and said that not 
only great cruelty and danger to the public health, but also pecuniary loss 
to shippers, might be avoided by proper laws regulating transport. <A listener 
observed that to get such laws would require an executive scheme backed 
by the voice of the people; that now they could only be lobbied through 
Congress. The officer assented, and said that if he had a million of dollars 
he would at once go to work to buy up votes. Here was a gentleman de- 
voting his time and efforts to a cause of purely Christian charity, and that in 
behalf of those from whom no voice of reward could be expected, yet who 
would not seruple to resort to means, as being the only ones practicable, 























April 4, 1872] 
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which would tend directly to the corruption and demoralization of the people. 
The truth is, that no great public question, as tariff and civil-service reform, 
van be carried unless by the same methods as are used to obtain a land- 
grant and a railroad charter, and we all know what chance principles have 
against private fterest in such a conflict. When will people begin to see 
that direct communication by the Executive with its constitnents—the whole 
people—instead of allowing that communication to be monopolized by the 
local interests of which Congress is composed, is absolutely essential to the 
permanent stability of our institutions? What sort of a plank would it 


make in a party platform ? G. B. 
Boston, March, 25, 1872. 
= —< Ss = a 


Notes. 





WORK which neither Arnold’s Life nor any other memorial of Lincoln 
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; which it is not necessary to discuss very long before the subject is exhaugted 


| and a conclusion reached. 


We suppose the natural reaction agamst the 


| horrors of the Puritan Sabbath would before this have removed American 


has indisposed the public to examine is Ward H. Lamon’s “ True Life | 


of Abraham Lincoln,” embracing his most important and confidential cor- 
respondence, announced by J. R. Osgood & Co. This house has also in pre- 
paration: “ Poetry and Criticism,” by R. W. Emerson, and “ Art Education, 
Scholastic and Industrial,” by Walter Smith, State Director of Art Education 
in Massachusetts. “An Open Question,” by James De Mille, is announced 
by D. Appleton & Co.— George Routledge & Sons will publish a new 
edition of ‘‘ Men of the Time,” brought down to date, and—what is of some 
consequence—revised as to its American biographies by an American editor. 





Also, “ Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth Century,” by John Henry | 
selected by Charles | 


, 


Pepper, profusely illustrated; and “Gems of Prose,’ 
Mackay. “The Story of the Plébiscite,” and Dean Stanley’s “ Lectures 
on the Church of Scotland,” are in the press of Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
—‘“ Joseph Mazzini: His Life, Writings, and Political Principles, chiefly 
trom Autobiographic Sources,” is announced by Hurd & Houghton. 





—Mr. Charles Collins, a director of the Mercantile Library, recently ad- 
dressed a letter to the Rey. Dr. Washburn, Rector of Calvary, in which he 
recounts that he and all the other directors desired to throw their reading- 
room open on Sunday ; that he and they desired this because they know that 
thousands of their subscribers are clerks and salesmen who live in hall-bed- 
rooms and other comfortless places, and who are apt to walk the streets on 
Sundays, or waste their time in worse places; that knowing many of these 


young men to be too poor to pay pew-rent, too proud to beg a free seat in | 


church, and constantly exposed to temptation as well as to discomfort, the 
directors unanimously passed a resolution opening the reading-room on all 
holidays, including Sundays, and submitted it to the Clinton Hal! Association 
~-a board of incorporators who own the Library Association building, and 
whose tenants the directors are; that these gentlemen, having considered 
the resolution, replied that they could not comply with it, closing their 
answer with these words: And with the laws of God and the laws of our 
country relating to that day before us, we recommend, etc., ete., ete. What 
Mr. Collins wishes from Dr. Washburn is an answer to the question 
whether or not the opening of the reading-room would really be, as asserted 
by the trustees, an infraction of the laws of God, and, if so, which law, and 
Dr. Washburn complies with his request in a letter which Mr. Collins has 
put into print. In this paper, Dr. Washburn says at the outset, in effect, 
that the Sunday is one thing, and the Sabbath of the Jews is another, for he 


remarks that, in his opinion, the authority of the Sunday does not rest upon | 


the Decalogue, but on the law of Apostolic and Christian history, which gives 
us that day as the feast of the resurrection ; and he thinks it would be emi- 


Sabbatarianism even more thoroughly than it has, had the revulsion not been 
partially checked by the Roman Catholic Sunday’s being put before us too 
suddenly and carelessly. 


—It was the Roman Catholic Sunday rather than the “Continental Sun 
day” or the “ Infidel German Sunday” that delayed the final ruin of the 
Americo-Hebraic Sabbath. As imported to these peaceful shores by a 
peasantry the finest in the world, indeed, but individually so constituted 
that no soul of them could turn a hand over without somehow giving the 
true-born New Englander a shock, the Roman Catholic Sunday was a rock 
of great offence and stumbling. It began in the morning with the mass, 
which was Popish, and the confession of sins to a man, which to the Yau 
kee mind was almost inconceivable, and was entirely disgusting—unless, 
indeed, it were done in the Small Vestry at Evening Meeting, or from the 


anxious seat in the Larger Vestry. The mass and absolution were fol 


| lowed by a day of out-and-out relaxation—the men smoking short pipes 
joking the girls, and taking a drop now and then, the younger fry roaming 


| his risk for the sake of the ducking and'the Sabbath-breaking. 


the fields or swimming in shoals in the river or the pond, and some little 
Cassidy of them getting himself drowned each summer, and pointing a 
moral for the envious little Eleazars and Justins who would fain have run 
Then came 
the evening, and, as was not unlikely, it was an evening of vecasional wild 


| hoots, of uproarious and dismal howling, of wranglings, of contentions, of 


protracted screeching between Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. Conlan, of an active 
personal contest between Mr. Conlan and Mrs. Murphy's son Owen; the 


| latter armed with the axe, and Mr. Conlan, in his haste to defend himself, 


| for him by his nephew. 


with one piece of furniture after another, and, finally, with aseythe borrowed 
Nobody who knows what the * Limerick” euarter 


| of our towns used to be twenty years ago, how frequently the Sabbath 





| the American's notion of what is ‘respectable ” 
| what he holds sacred. 


night was made hideous by the misplaced outeries of some of its residents, 
all of whom seldom got into bed three Sundays running without a visit from 
the town constable, will wonder that after the advent of the Lrish Sunday 
the Yankee clung with renewed tenacity to his traditionary beans in the 
morning, his three sessions of “ meeting ” in God's house, his Sabbath-sehool 
at noon, his funereal length of visage—to all Jewish rigidity of ceremo- 
nial preciseness with which he observed his Lord’s Day. It certainly, as he 
managed it, was no day for a human being; and, but for the whiskey, and 
the black eyes, and the Monday morning necessity of going bail for your 
friend Doorly before you could get the week's work begun, Mr. Doorly's 
Sunday might have had an ameliorating effeet upon Dr. Hopkins’s—though, 
as we have said, the true Yankee and the Irishman have a wonderful talent 
for misunderstanding each other, or of failing to understand any but the 
bad points of each other. Then the Sunday beer-drinking of the Germans, 
and their habit of laughing and talking in the open air after church, offends 
as well as his respect for 
But nothing, we suppose, will long prevent so small 


| a modification of our exacting practice as the opening of libraries on Sun 


day. It cannot be shown that the audiences in the church would not by 
and-by have more recruits from the reading-rooms than the reading-rooms 
ever will have from the church audiences. The church, at any rate, should 


| prefer to think so, one would say, and should be willing to see the experiment 


nently in the spirit of Christ’s teaching to give some thousands of poor | 


clerks and apprentices a means of spending the commemorative day in im- 
proving their minds and morals. To the objection thatthe opening of read- 
ing-rooms would be a step toward the license of “a Continental Sunday,” 
Dr. Washburn replies that it is well to ask “‘how far the straituess of past 
usages has provoked the license of to-day.” It is certainly a very pertinent 
question; as also are the questions whether we shall make the day less holy 
by making it more happy; and whether we shall increase the authority of the 
Sunday by making it odious to the child, irksome to the workingman, per- 
haps depraving, as well as irksome, to the apprentice and clerk. It is de- 
sirable, Dr. Washburn thinks, that there should be more of a reverend 
piety, but it is also very desirable that there should be more of what a sound 
divine has styled “faith in a good God and in common sense.” He would 
go further than to say that good Christians may not only enjoy their own 
library on the Sunday, and may throw open larger libraries to poor people ; 
he would insist npon the opening of the libraries to the poor people as a 
Christian duty. These views were not particularly new, for this is a question 
which has been much discussed in one place after another, and is a question 


tried. 


—A member of the General Court of Massachusetts could hardly aspire to 
& more useful position than that of representative of the State Board of 
Health—we mean, by making it his business to see that the legislation pro- 
posed by the Board in its annual reports is duly enacted. The third of these 


reports has now been published, and, like that of last year, is full of scienti- 
| fie testimony on a variety of topics which concern the daily habits and prac- 





| tice of the people, not only of Massachusetts, but of all parts of the coun- 


try, conveyed, too, in simple and perspicuous language not above the popu- 
lar comprehension. The third paper, for example, is on “ Arsenic in certain 
Green Colors,” and the Board, not content with describing the fabrics to be 
avoided on account of the presence of arsenic in them, binds in with the 
text three sheets of green paper of whose coloring it has procured a chemi- 
cal analysis, and which therefore at once instruct the eye both as to the 
general aspect of paper thus colored and as to the relative amouut of arsenic 
employed. Further on, we have a highly valuable discussion of the ques- 
tion whether the sewing-machine is injurious to the health of women, the 
conclusion being that, in domestic use, it is not likely to be so, but that in 
factories not making use of steam-power it can hardly fail to be; and, as 
the question turns upon the motion of the treadle, cuts are given of two 
improved treadles which appear to obviate the evils of the one generally in 








Again, Dr. Bowd ’s el ‘ate review of the wide range of testi- | 
“ ty | iron the use of stimulants in all eountries is illus 
ited ip « vor) | riately colored, showing the areas of 
und d rT f vine-growing, of light wines and ardent spirits, 
r ito the climate—for one thing, that intemperance is every- 
iy 50° Fahr. isothermal line. Some of the other papers 
collection relate to “ Mill-Dams and other Water Obstruc- 
tions,” “ Adulterations and Impurities of Food,” “Vegetable Parasites, and 

Di caused by their Growth upon Man,” ete., ete. 

While eopying or intending to copy from England some of her devices 
or facilitating the speed of intelligence, we might do well to borrow an idea 
from t Meteorological Office, which proposes to issue lithographic 
charts illustrative of the daily weather report. “These,” says the Atheneum 


‘will be torwarded from the office of the printer between 1 and 2 0’clock p.m. 


+ 


each day, and sent 


by post to any part of the kingdom upon payment of 5s. 
per quarter. In addition to the returns from forty stations, charts of the 
British [sles and a portion of the Continent are given, showing the move- 
ments of the barometer and thermometer, the conditions of the wind and sea, 
and the With such a practice as this, we 
should imagine that great light could be thrown on the nature’and extent of 


quantity of cloud and rain.” 


the local disturbances which still, in a large percentage of cases, falsify the 


predictions of our efficient signal service. 


—For other than religious readers the English book-lists are not just now 
especially attractive, though there are some excellent works announced. The 
following are some of the new books: “ Socrates” is the latest volume of 
the pretty and useful “ Bayard Series ’—all excellent as presents for boys, 
by the way—and is a new translation from the “ Memorabilia” of Xenophon, 
with good notes by Mr. Edward Levien. Doubtless it would amuse some of 
our irreverent readers to peruse the latest of Mr. Beeton’s peuny books ; it 
sa “Life of His Royal Highness, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales,” and 


consists of sixty-four octavo pages, which Mr. Beeton has no doubt made 
“ Men 
is by “The Member for Paris,” and will be found 
Mr. Robert Black begins a translation of Guizot’s “ His- 
tory of France,” and other works translated, or in process of translation, are 
the Duc d’Aumale’s “ History of the Princes Condé 
“History of the Working and Burgher Classes ” 


worth the money. 
of the 
g 


very lively reading. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock & Tyler are the publishers. 


Second Empire” 


”; A. G. De Cassagnac’s 
; the fourth volume of Cur- 
; and the ‘‘ Memoirs of Baron Stockmar.” To this depart- 
ment of history and biography belong also these other new books : Mr. Henry 
Reeves’s “ Royal and Republican France”; Sir Edward Creasy’s “ Imperial 
and Colonial Constitution of the British Empire”; Mr. E. A. Freeman’s 
“Growth of the English Constitution from the Earliest Times”; a very wel- 
come “ Aristotle,” by Mr. Grote; the sixth volume of Mr. Spedding’s “ Life 
and Letters of Bacon”; a volume of Diplomatic Reminiscence, by the 
lion. John Ward; a volume of recollections of “The Radical Years 1817 
and 1820 in Kilmarnock,” by Mr. James Patterson, who appears to have been 


tius’s “ Greece” 


a hot reform politician, and, no doubt, has a lively story of partisanship to 
relate 


cisms, personal descriptions, and anecdotes of celebrated English actors of the 


; and finally, a volume for theatre-goers, containing a collection of criti- 


last three centuries. 

—QOutside of History and Biography, we have first a promised volume of 
essays and lectures on social and political subjects, by Professor Fawcett and 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett; a volume, perhaps of the same general character, 
announced as being ‘‘ Notes of Thoughts and Conversations,” by “ A Manu- 
; and a volume entitled “ Stray Thoughts,” short essays on ethi- 


social, and other subjects, by J. R. 


facturer ” 
eal, Prettyman. For the reader of 
A novel called “The Queen of the Regiment,” by 
Katharine King, a new writer, is one of three solitary announcements in the 
last Bookseller ; hut we see it praised for being unbigamous, for being neither 
nor “doggy,” though it deals with military men and military life ; 
for a taintless purity and freshness of thought; for gleefulness, heartiness, 
and ease of style ; for being neither slangy, nor vulgar, nor sentimental, but, on 


fiction, We see very little. 


“horsey ” 


the contrary, brave and original; for having a captivating girl as its heroine ; 
for having among its heroes no blackguard, no bully, no roué, no fop; and 
for manifesting youth, health, high spirits, and feminine taste—all of which 
certainly sounds like a readable book for the novel-reader—if, indeed, she 
likes all of these things. It is Mr. Charles Reade who says that the sex of 
the novel-reader is feminine; and some of the novels written for her would 


throw a doubt upon her likings. But a famine in fiction no doubt we shall 

t suffer, the magazines being sure to keep up the supply. Under the head 
of Poetry there is still less to notice than under the head of Fiction. Indeed, 
ve find nothing except it be the fact that Mr. Howells’s “Their Wedding 


Journey” is so placed in the Bookseller's classified list. 


the leading Sanskrit scholars of the world passed away early 
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last month—Theodor Goldstiicker, professor in University College, London 
He was of Hebrew d 
1350. 
Hindu literature, especially grammar and philosophy, is believed to have had 
His untimely 
death will be the more lamented inasmuch as he has left almost nothing to 
represent his learning, and as hopes were entertained of important additions 
to knowledge yet to come from him. He had a remarkable indisposition to 
finishing up anything and letting it go from his hands: the only thing of im- 
portance which he ever produced was an introduction on “ Panini’s Place in 
Sanskrit Literature,” which, aiong with 
tions, showed also a 


escent, and came from Germany to England about 
He was a man of immense erudition, and in two departments of 


i 


uo equal as regards extent of reading and mastery of details. 


great learning and strong convic- 
want of logic and narrowness of criticism which seem to 
have been characteristic of him. In matters of learning, an intense conser 

vatism was one of his leading qualities. He was long an active member of 
the Philological Society of London, and at the time of his death held the 
office of its President: of his many communications to it, hardly one, it is 
believed, ever got into print. It is greatly to be hoped that he has left 
material to be gathered up and published. He had great enthusiasm and ear- 
nestuess, and his long labors may yet bear fruit in the persons of pupils whom 
he has trained and inspired with zeal for scholarship. He exhausted himself 
during the last months of his life over the comparatively useless labor of 
producing a photo-lithographic copy of an Indian grammatical manuscript, 
and an attack of bronchitis, neglected in its early stages, carried him off sud- 
denly, at the age of about fifty. 

—The liberal Protestants of Paris have not met with success in the re- 
cent elections to fill vacancies in their conseil presbytéval. There were eight 
candidates in all to be chosen, and in each case the orthodox party carried 
the day. M. Guizot, however, only succeeded at the second polling, his 
opponent being the commander at Belfort, who held that place against the 
Germans till the end of the war. His coming lowest on the list—owing, on 
the one hand, to his unpopularity among the liberals, who look upon him as 
a persecutor, and, on the other, to the distrust with which the ortho- 
dox regard his Protestantism—was attended with some inconvenience to his 
party. According to usage, the Presbyterial Council had announced before 
the election thatthe six highest candidates would be considered as appointed to 
the six-year vacancies, and the two lowest to the three-year—practically, five 
and two-year, as the elections were delayed a year on account of the war. 
Two years hence, however, if religious freedom is protected in France, it is 
more than probable that M. Guizot would be rejected altogether, and de- 
posed trom the authority that he has so long enjoyed, and, as the liberals 
say, abused. ‘To obviate this, the Paris Consistory has given notice that 
the two-year terms will be filled by the two lowest new candidates ; thus in- 
troducing a principle of selection opposed as well to the understanding of 
the electors as to the explicit declaration of the council. The Renaissance 
treats this pretension as null and void, and asserts that it will be contested. 


—It looks as if the long dispute between the Dutch and Germans over 
the invention of printing had been settled, and that Lourens Janszoon Coster 
would have to retire from the field, leaving Haarlem to make the most of its 
metal statue in honor of him. The work in which his claims are effectually 
set aside is, happily, by a Dutchman, Dr. van der Linde, who, indeed, has so 
much regard for the truth, and so much contempt for chauvinism, as to be 
almost passionate in exposing what he calls the “ Coster villany.” Errors and 
frauds he discovers without number, beginning with Koning, who vindicated 
the Haarlem claims in 1216, and who mixed up Coster with another Lourens 
Janszoon, who died, conveniently for his purpose, m 1439, whereas Coster 
lived till 1447 at least. De Jonghe’s original ascription of the invention to 
Coster is also shown not to hold water, and to be fatally at fault in its 
dates; and the pretended pedigree of Coster is pronounced a forgery unique 
of its kind. Coster’s first work, “ Speeulum Humane Salvationis,” Dr. van 
der Linde says, must have been printed between 1470 and 1480, or there- 
abouts, that sort of literature having flourished during the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century, “just as the ‘ Mysteries’ of all the capitals of Europe 
formed a separate popular literature in the second quarter of our century.” 
The translator furnishes an introduction to this work, summing up the con- 
troversy since its appearance in Dutch, and adds a classified list of forty- 
three works attributed to Coster’s press. 

ELZE’S “LORD BYRON.” * 
| geen and last a small library has been written about Byron, but we be- 
lieve we have here the best single volume about him that can any- 
This we say because of the goodness of Professor Elze’s 


where be found. 





es Lord Byron: A Biography. Witha Critical Esfay on his Place in Literature. By 
Kar] Elze.”’ Translated, with Notes. London: John Murray; New York: Scribner, 
Welford & Armstreng. - 1872. 
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critical work, and because the editor’s notes often supplement and sometimes 
correct Professor Elze’s fairly good biographical work. The two together, 
author and editor, have made a volume convenient in point of size, yet on 
the whole sufficiently full in narrative, which has the advantage over all 
other books on the same subject that it appears so late as to afford oppor- 
tunity for a more judicial estimate of the poet’s writings than has always 
been made, and the further advantage that it appears at a time when there 
has been much profitable investigation into the poet's character. Neverthe 

less, we think that it will not be hard to make future editions of this biogra- 
phy better than thisone. In our judgment, the translator would consult the 
interest both of the book and the reader if he would considerably enlarge the 
notes. For instance, Moore’s “ Life of Byron” is not an inaccessible work ; 
but it is not now read by one in ten of the readers who will go through a 
comparatively brief volume like this of Professor Elze’s, and clearly it 
would be better if the editor, instead of referring us now and again to such 
and such a page of Moore, were to quote what is there said either as it there 
stands or in substance. Most of the references to other writers are made as 
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now is customary, namely, so that readers doubting one’s statements may look 
for themselves at the evidence on which they are based or at the words o; 
the original authors of them. Moore’s “ Life,” on the other hand, is referred to 
as if it were still read by everybody, as it certainly is not in this country, 
and as it probably is ceasing to be in England—a thing not to be regretted 
so far as concerns anything of his own that Moore put into it. 

And as with the notes, so also in regard to quotations from the poet's 
verses; we think that Professor Elze’s critical labors might be made more 
generally useful if the passages quoted were cousiderabiy more numerous 
Although it is by less of a fiction in the case of Byron than in the case of 
some other pocts that everybody is presumed to have his words in memory, 
it is nevertheless truer than an all-digesting German student of him might 
suppose that over much of his poetry oblivion has alréady stolen, and that 
over still more of it oblivion is stealing. For example, apparently it would 
surprise Professor Elze to be informed that “‘ The Island,” of which he thinks 
so well, is a poem not thought of at all, well or ill, by the English-speaking 
readers of the poet. Thus it is that the gods sell us their gifts, giving us 
nothing for nothing, and, if we belong to a nation of erudite commentators on 
poets, we partly pay for this honor of knowing more about them than other 
people by knowing rather differently about thei than the nation which pro- 
duces the poets. The party of English gentlemen to whom, as Sir Henry 
Holland relates, the Herr von Schlegel civilly remarked, that “if Englishmen 
wished to understand Shakespeare, they must go to Germany,” might per- 
haps have consoled themselves with this reflection. 

As to the wit, the eloquence, the fewness and barrenness of the ideas, the 
passion, the masculine energy, the gloum, the vanity, the cynicism, the personal 
foree, the haughty pride, the spirit in disease—to use that word in its etymolo 
gical sense—as to all these it will be safe, we suppose, for some generations yet, 
to leave the unaided reader to discoverand feel them, and it will be fair to pre- 
sume that illustrative passages are pretty thoroughly in his mind. Yet, even 
so, the reader's perception of the critic’s judgments and his testing of them 
are greatly assisted if with the judgmentis presented the illustrative passage. 
Still more desirable is this when the question is of the less obvious merits 
and demerits of a poet-—as of the melody, sweet and strong, of Byron’s best 
lyrical music; the habitual inferiority and frequent badness of his blank 


verse; the great skill with which he conducted in musical verse a train of 


reasoning—a trait of his poetry first pointed out, we think, by Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave, and which he illustrates by citing the lines ‘To Thirza.” To 
vivify Professor Elze’s very good criticism by bringing into court the poet 
himself, with the evidence which he can so much better give than any one 
else, would greatly increase the permanent value of this volume. 

Good criticism we have called Professor Elze’s, and good it is, but it is 
not in all cases to be accepted without abatement. The key to what is per- 
haps the faultiest part of it is probably to be found in these words otf 
Goethe’s, spoken in 1824 we believe, and of which the extravagance is 
partly to be excused by the fact that the poet was then newly dead: 
“Now,” says Goethe, “the conviction uplifts us that his nation will sud- 
denly awake from the frenzied fits of censure and invective which burst 
forth on him to sobriety of judgment, and will understand that all the husks 
and dross of the individual and his time, through which and out of which 
the best has to work his way, were only momentary, fleeting, and perish- 
able, whereas the astonishing fame to which he has now and for ever raised 
his country remains boundless in its glory and incalculable in its effects 
And Professor Elze dweils at much length on Byron as the introducer of 
literary England to foreign nations before unacquainted with her; Byron as 
the poet who inspired Lamartine with the sentimental world-sorrow— JVelt- 
schmerz—which is breathed by ‘‘ Childe Harold”; who inspired De Musset 
with the cynical world-sorrow revealed in “ Dou Juan”; who inspired Vie- 
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tor Hugo, Casimir de la Vigne, many other Frenchmen, Don Jose ck 
Espronceda, greatest. of recent Spanish poets, and Giovanni Berchet, ce! 
brated in Italy; who set multitudes of young Germans half-crazgy ; whos: 


ly 

poetic tales, glowing with passion, aroused all the Slavie East, prey iou 
b 
] 





reached only by the literature of France. Let all this be admitted fo 
truth, and still it is not so good when considered as literary eriticia: 

it is when taken as a contribution to the history of literature, and 

justifies anybody in placing Byron where Professor Elze places him, ; 
every other English poet except Shakespeare. To inspire De la Vignes, Dy 
Mussets, Pushkins, to be read in a dozen languages at onee, is to 


tremendous literary and spiritual force, no doubt; but it does not n 
man an English poet who may take Its seat beside Milton a 


cer, Spenser, and Wordsworth. The magnificent Milton, with all 
pride of spirit that possessed Byron aud set him at war with hea 
earth, and himself, making his life a chaos, was further gifted wit! 
intellectual power and a commanding force of will which comp I 
subjected his passions and feelings, methodizing, controlling, and ord 
whole life, both outward and inward ; and, as his last gift, the result 

moral, and physical grace and strength in happy union, he was endows 

a perception of the beautiful which enabled him to work wit 

hand to the production of complete results. What tine lines and t 

are in comparison with finished poems; what Lara is to Satan, and Mar 


to Samson— 
** Eyeless, in Gaza, at the mill, with slaves,” 








and yet hero and demigod; what the tossing of the wave is toe th 
ment of the tidal stream, is what Byron is when weighed in the bs 
against Milton. 

We should say that Professor Elze’s error in alloy in his est 
Byron's poetry too much weight to the extraordi ry ¢ fect wl his « t 
had upon the literature aud politics of his generatio r complic 
by another error. He appears to be a little ridden by his | 
racter and functions, and to have been partly led astray by somet! 
looks a little like critical pedantry. ‘There are four principal orders of po 
try, he says, and in each England has produced a poet of unsurpassed 
Shakespeare is unsurpassed in dramatic poetry, Milton in reflective po 
Scott in epic poetry, and Byron in lyrical poetry. Had it not t Lisit 
to have four departmeuts of poetry and a distinguished name for e we 
should have supposed that a writer who says so many good things 
poetry as Professor Eize, would not have brought Seott this co 
nor hardly have described his poems as epics, epical though they be. “And 
although Byron’s muse was grandly lyrical in voice and gesture, it would b 
going far to say that of English lyries of their various kinds he has pro 
any that are in their l urpassed by the work of ot poets, his 
feriors in force of feeling and sensitive power, or weakness, but not 
inferiors in other requisites of the poet. Nor, but for the four departme: 
and the necessity of making Seott represent one of them, should we, it i 
probable, have had Milton designat is the id of the Reflectives is 
gular term to apply to his poems, which, apart from the lovely delicaey, t 
refined elegance and picturesqneness of the smaller imaginations, are ess 
tially epies. 

We have indicated at some length the sources of certain defects wl 
the reader will meet with in this work, though all the defects themselyes wi 
have of course not indicated ; but it is, as we have said, a very good | 


i 
and may reasonably content the reader of Byron both as biography 
criticism. It may be worth while to say that the author and the editor ar 


extremely severe upon the Stowe-Byron accusation, which both regard 


destitute of probability, and that they present us with the popular rathe 

,; than with what may be called the Miss Martineau view of Lady Byron’ 
character. 

EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. “ 

Y tas several works belonging to the series known as the ‘‘Student’s His 

tories” (Harper & Bros.) differ considerably from one another in cha 


racter and value. Three of them—the student’s Gibbon, Hume, and Hallam 


—are abridgments of the chefs @’a@uvre of these eminent historians ; but even 
these stand on a very various foot ig. Gibbon’s great work has no rival in 
the ground which it covers, but it is so voluminous that very few read it in 
full nowadays except professed scholars. It was, therefore, evéry way di 
sirable that its most i: iportant parts should be culled out, and put by then 


selves in a form adapted to the general student and reader This has been 


done with great judgment in the edition before us; there is, perhaps, as much 
to be said for as against the leaving out those portions which are most cha 


racteristie of the author, but atthe same time most offensiveto the majority 
of readers. With Hume it is different. He is still extensively read, and that 
not by students, but by the general public. His merits are literary, not 
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lastic. Gibbon is still the undisputed foundation for study on a great part of 
the period of which he treats; but no one thinks of going to Hume for 
special information as to any period, but to Kemble, Freeman, Hallam, and 
—with all their faults—Froude and Macaulay, Any abridgment can hardly 
fail to hurt a book whose merit is distinctively literary; and there is no 
reason, a8 in Gibbon’s case, why persons who have not time to read the whole 
should desire selections from this, rather than a new and independent work. 
In short, we have no doubt that there are a hundred persons now living who 
could make a better history of England of its size than an abridgment of Hume. 
It may be remarked, by the way, 
that the editor has found it necessary to expurgate Hume’s Toryism as well 
as Gibbon’s infidelity. Hallam stangs on a different footing from either 
Gibbon or Hume. We welcomed the “ Student's Hallam ” when it first ap- 
peared some months ago, and have no disposition to take back anything that 
we said then. Further examination, however, has shown that it is defective, 
not so muchin what the editor has done, as in what he has not done. Hallain’s 
merit, like Gibbon’s, is in his matter; but whereas Gibbon’s history is the 
matured result of finished investigations, Hallam’s was one of the steps in 
sach investigations. He was one of the earliest, most industrious, and 
judicious of those students who have in the present century revolutionized 
our knowledge of medizval institutions; but in the very fact that he was 
one of the earliest lies the reason why he is not fitted to be our teacher 
now. He was a worthy co-worker with Guizot, Thierry, and Palgrave; but 
another step forward has been taken by the generation of Waitz, Roth, 
Giesebreeht, and Von Maurer. The editor has added to the original work 
some excellent passages from English writers, which add much to its value. 
But he has not attempted to incorporate the results of the latest enquiries, 
and, in fact, we doubt whether it is possible to make of these chapters a 
treatise which should be satisfactory in the present stage of scholastics on 
these subjects. We speak, of course, only of the chapters on institutions, 
which are those most characteristic of the author; the historical chapters, if 
somewhat heavy, still retain their value. 

We turn next to those volumes of this series which are original works. 
Dr. Smith’s “ History of Greece ” is every way an admirable work, but Presi- 
dent Felton’s edition (Brewer & Tileston) is much superior to that of this 
series, Dr, Liddell’s “ History of Rome ” is, as a history, marked by very high 
excellences. Itis written with good judgment, in a graphic style, and shows 
careful scholarship. Its chief defect is one which is literally fatal to its pre- 
tensions as a work of the first rank ; we mean its inadequate treatment of the 
Roman Constitution. This defect in a history of Rome is like the play of 
“Hamlet” with the part of Hamlet omitted. The author shows no acquaint- 
ance with the late development of views in Germany upon this subject. To 
be sure, when he wrote Mommsen was hardly known in England; but this 
is no excuse for a prominent English scholar who sets out to write a history 
of Rome. Mr. Philip Smith’s “ Ancient History of the East” is also excel- 
lent. It is considerably briefer than Lenormant and Chevallier’s “ Manual,’ 
and, at the same time, covers less ground—part of this is, however, made up 
by the “Student’s Old Testament History.” It is also more graphic in style, 
and less crowded with detail. Both books may fairly be criticised in that 
neither of them is a “ History of the East” properly speaking, but rather of 
the nations of the East individually. In both we miss a general view of the 
course of empire in these regions in the early ages—a want which it is easier 
to supply in detail from M. Lenormant’s “‘ Manual” than from Mr. Smith’s. 
The “ Manual” again gives a great deal of very desirable information on the 
arts, religion, literature, etc., of these people, which the work before us has 
to pass over cursorily. This lack is, however, made up in part by the illus- 
trations, which the other book does not contain. Both grope helplessly in 
attempting to reconcile the historical fact that the Canaanites and Pheeni- 
cians spoke a Semitic language with the Scripture genealogy, which makes 


Still this is a good and serviceable book. 
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Canaan the son of Ham; Mr. Smith has recourse to the not very encouraging | 


suggt@stion that in the fact that Canaan was Ham’s youngest son may have 
lain a hint of some ethnic affinity with the Semites; but he proceeds to de- 
molish this theory in the next paragraph by saying that the language of the 
Cushites also was Semitic. As might be expected, he sides with the English 
scholars against the French in chronology of the early Assyrian Empire, and 
certainly with good reason, so far as can be judged by one who is not an ex- 
pert; but we wish he had taken pains to place before his readers, in a com- 
prehensive form, the arguments in favor of each theory. The “ History of 
France,” the name of whose author is not given, is a book of a good deal of 
merit. 
the reader a pretty good idea of the events of the medieval period. The in- 
stitutions likewise receive due attention for a work of this scope, and there 
are excellent genealogical tables. When, however, the author approaches 
the complications and bewildering details of modern times, he shows a total 
lack of two important powers—of seizing upon essential points to the neglect 


It is written in an interesting style and a fair spirit, and will give | 
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of trifling ones; and of grouping events in such a way as to impress them 
upon the memory. Nothing could be more confusing to the young reader 
than the account of the. Huguenot wars and the wars of Louis XIV., simply 
because he is overwhelmed with a multiplicity of bewildering details having 
no apparent connection with one another, and no adequate emphasis laid 
upon the most important. The story is crowded with names and dates, 
while international relations and the facts of historical. geography are left 
very much in the dark. The Revolution and subsequent times are treated 
much more satisfactorily. In the genealogical table, p. 44, the important 
fact is left out that Louis XIV., as well as Leopold I., was gre-*son of 
Philip III. 


As a whole, these books deserve high praise for the numerous original 
documents and discussions on fundamental and recondite points that are in- 
troduced ; and especially for the illustrations, which are of just the sort that 
help to throw light upon the facts of history. We wish that the compilers 
of American histories would take a lesson from this series, and introduce 
genuine illustrations into their books, instead of made-up sensational pic 
tures. 

Crosby’s “Greek Grammar” (Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) has always 
ranked as one of the most creditable works of American scholarship. Its 
somewhat metaphysical character was an attraction to a great many, al- 
though interfering in some degree with its success in ordinary classes; 
on the other hand, there was a peculiar symmetry and completeness 
in its processes which made it remarkably efficient in class drill. Accuracy 
in things great and small is eminently characteristic of the author, and we 
venture to predict that there will be found fewer misprints in this new 
edition than in any Greek book of its size ever printed in this country. The 
new edition preserves all the merits of the old, and avoids some of its defects. 
Among the marked improvements, we would notice the table of irregular 
verbs (§. 50), in which the old edition was very inconvenient, and the re- 
arrangement of conditional sentences (§§. 631-4), in which Prof. Goodwin's 
analysis is adopted, not, however, without some modifications. 


Prof. Mcllvaine’s “ Elocution” (Scribner) would be a much better book 
if it were only half as large. It is prepared on what we consider the faulty 
plan of introducing each section by a sentence, which states in full the doc- 
trine of the section; these sentences were no doubt originally the syllabus 
of a course of lectures. For this purpose they are excellent—terse, forcible, 
and judicious—and no doubt they would do good service in this capacity ; 
but when it comes to expanding them in a book, the result can hardly fail to 
be diffuse and commonplace, for it is felt to be a duty to expand them, while 
in many cases no expansion is required at all. The book contains, therefore, 
an unusual proportion of inere padding ; this apart, it is in the main judicious, 
well-arranged, and calculated to do good. We like especially the sections 


on self-control as a source of power to the orator. Mr. Coates’s ‘“ Com- 
prehensive Speaker” (Porter & Coates) is an excellent selection of 


pieces for declamation and reading. We think it a mistake, in the 


prose selections, to include so many familiar and standard extracts. Pro- 
bably, if the number of books could be counted that contain Web- 
ster’s eulogium on Massachusetts, Lord Chatham on the war with 


America, Grattan’s reply to Mr. Corry, and twenty others that we could 
pick out from this volume, it would not come far from the number of 
towus in the United States named after Washington and Jefferson. What 
is wanted is a collection of exclusively fresh extracts—such as many that we 
find in these pages. Lord Erskine, for instance, would afford quite a num- 
ber of admirable pieces, hardly familiar at all to the present generation of 
boys. The “ Poetical Selections” are, in this respect, relatively better than 
the prose, and contain many very desirable pieces. We note an historical 
error in the last explanatory note on p. 672, where Gustavus Vasa is called 
“the rightful king” of Sweden. He became a rightful king, but he was not 
born to the throne. Mr. Catheart’s “ Youth’s Speaker” (Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co.) is, on the other hand, best in its prose selections, which are 
fresh and brief, very well adapted for school use. The pieces of verse have 
the merit of being fitted for the use of quite young scholars. The dialogues 
we do not like—although perhaps they are as good as can be found in that 
very dismal branch of literature. These are almost, without exception, dull 
and stilted; the boys and girls are either priggish or vulgar. After all, 
is there anything better in this line than our old friends “King Alfred” 
and “Alexander and the Robber”? It is a real pleasure to take up 
such a school-book as Monroe’s “ Fifth Reader” (Cowperthwaite & Co.), by 
the accomplished Superintendent of Eloeution of the Boston Schools. It is 
rare that a book for the use of common schools shows any marks of a refined 


| taste; but this book is tasteful from beginning to end—the brief, practical 


rules of elocution, the fresh and interesting selections, the whole getting-up 
of the volume, and especially the illustrations, which are the best we have 
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ever seen in a school reader. A book like this, put in the hands of a class, 
is a real instrument of civilization. 

Word-building, as treated in most text-books, can hardly be of much 
service to pupils who are unacquainted with Latin—not because the éom- 
pilers do not recognize the needs of mere English students, but because 
they for some reason fail to make them practically serviceable to such. 
Now, this is precisely the strong point of Mr. Swinton’s little book, ‘‘ Word 
Analysis” (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) He has succeeded in pre- 
paring rules and exercises that will, we think, really teach common-school 
pupils something of the structure of the words of their own language. At 
the same time, it is not without very grave defects. It is very well to classify 
as English suffixes all those, whether of English or Latin origin, which are 
actually used in forming new words from those already existing in the Mng- 
lish language ; so that justify, for example, is an illustration of English deri- 
yation, although both parts are of Latin origin. 
confusion of ideas in regard to these. Why, for instance, is ion in navi- 
gation (p. 19) called an English suffix, and in probat-ion (p. 56) a Latin one ? 
There is, indeed, remarkable inaccuracy shown in classical derivations; 
on p. 108 we find galar, milk; plane, a wanderer; zodiakos, animal ; and 
epi, away! It will be seen that the book has decided faults. These areratherin 
details than in anything that is essential to the plan, but it needs careful revision. 
The “ Condeused United States History,” by the same author and publishers, 
is on a plan that we do not like; but, inasmuch as there are a great many 
people who do like it, we will do justice to its merits of execution. The 
plan of having brief, dry, hard statements of fact, with numerous names and 
dates, to be learned by heart, and calling this history, goes upon the assump- 
tion that these names, dates, and bare events have an absolute value of their 
own; whereas their only value, to those who learn them, is to enable them 
to get into a higher grade of school, after which they are straightway for- 
gotten, as they deserve to be. We hope the time will come when boards 
of education, teachers, publishers, and book-makers will understand that a 
book or a history is good for nothing unless it is interesting to those who are 
to use it. With this general reservation, we will say that Mr. Swinton’s 
book is prepared with a good deal of skill, and that in particular the topical 
reviews are excellent. The arrangement is very good, and there are serviee- 
able maps. Barnes’s “ Brief, History” (A. S. Barnes & Co.) has just the 
merit that Swinton’s lacks. Itis a very well-told story, that we should think 
would engage the attention of pupils, and impress the knowledge of the 
events upon the memory. We appreciate the paucity of names and dates, 
and the abundance of interesting incidents, many of which, too, are added 
We are surprised that the story of Pocahontas is still given 
as a fact. With its other illustrations, the book has some good maps and 
portraits, but is very defective in plans of battles and campaigns. 

Sir Charles Lyell is always sure of a welcome for his works, even 
when they come in garments many times made over and a little out of 
fashion. The “Student’s Elements” (Harper & Bros.) will be recognized 
by the old student as the “ Slements of Geology,” which, with its bigger 
brother, the “ Principles,” was his best friend years ago. Looking closely to 
its shape, he will find that much of the original matter has gone, though what 
remaius has been a good deal worked over and mended to suit the great 
changes of the science. The author’s object has been to limit the “ Hle- 
ments” to what the name implies, leaving the discussion of the more gene- 
ral questions to his “ Principles of Geology,” its complement and deserving 
fellow in every student’s library. With this view, he has materially reduced 
the bulk of the volume. This condensation has been so managed as to 
increase the value of the book to the English student, while it deprives it of 
much of its usefulness as a vade mecum to the American beginner in the 
science. He has as far as possible limited himself in the selection of exam- 
ples to the geological phenomena of Europe, and especially of England ; for 
instance, in the chapter on silurian rocks, twenty pages are given to the 
rocks of Great Britain and but two to the more extensive and, geologically, 
more important beds of the same age in this country. Over forty figures are 
given to the European and only one to the American fossils of these rocks. 
These facts are enough to exclude the work as an American text-book, 
though they do not lessen its value to the student who can afford to own 
several works on the science. The most serious objection to the book is that 
it has retained the very objectionable order of arrangement in that part which 
is devoted to the consecutive stages of the earth’s history. In place of be- 
ginning with the earliest known forms of life, and proceeding, step by step, 
to its successive stages of development, he begins with the present time, and 
then takes in reverse order the formations down to the lowest known beds 
containing life. In geological history, each stage is as much dependent upon 
that which preceded it as in the history of a nation. The reader would, it is 
true, gain something if, knowing English history well, he should start from 
the present and work back in the same order of occurrence over all the facts 


Still, there is considerable 


in foot-notes. 
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there recorded, but he would not do well to begin his studies in that way 
The most serious criticism which can be brought against the work is the 
This 


fossil is represented as organic, the opinions of Dawson, Carpenter, and Jones 


way in which the question concerning the gchus Eozodn is set forth. 


being given, while no reference is made to those able naturalists who hav: 
contested that conclusion. 
of the important results of the science. 


Withal, the book is an admirable condensation 


The reprint is not very well made ; some Jiberty has been taken with the 
outside title, so as to bring it into the “Student's Series” of the reprinters 


The paper is poor, the engravivgs want the clearness of the originals. The 
student who can afford it is recommended to buy the original edition, thouzh 
the American is much the cheapest. 

With the excellent works of Dana, Lyell, and others in existence, and 
kept well up to date by careful revision from time to time, some reasonable 
excuse may fairly be demanded for an addition to our array of elementary 
works on geology. There should assuredly be some ditference in matter o1 
some change in the point of view from which the principal questions are 
sidered, in order to secure a place for a new book in a tield which has bee 
so extensively occupied. that Prof. Alleyne Niche 
son’s “ Text-Book of Geology” (D. Appleton & Co.) has this raison a 


We are unable to see 


Although unobjectionable in most important points, there are portions of th 
book which do not fairly represent the views of the scicutifie men who ar 
best entitled to an opinion on such subjects. The question of the internal oo 

dition of the earth, now one of the most doubttul points in the minds ef the 
greater number of geologists, is passed over with a brief assertion which 
would lead the reader to suppose that the universal opinion was in faver of 
the old dogma of its fluidity. i 


The chapter on ice action, though on 1) 


whole more successiul than most efforts to introduce the results of the 


searches of the last few years on this point into our text-books, is marred 
by the same dogmatism. It asserts as a general rule that “ erratic blocks 
“have been carried not by glaciers, but by icebergs.” This is an assertion 
which contradicts the opinion ef about all the students who have given 
much attention to the subject. We have also the assertions that the 
formation is nearly always conformable to the silurian rocks, that the 


important limestones are dolomites—which will net commend themselves to 
practical geologists. 

The figures are for the most part rather 
ments.” 


rough copies from Lyell’s * Ek 
For these the author has had the grace to acknowledge his indebt 
On the whole, the book is not bad 
that can be said of it is that it is an easily 


edness. as text-books go. The worst 
made compilation by a man who 
evidently has a very fair knowledge of the subject, but who has done little 
more than to use the materials which other text-books supply without any 
effort to consult the original sourees or to recast the matter. 

The same author's “Text-Book of Zodlogy” (Appleton & Co.), com 
pared with others having the same aim, has much to be said in its faver 
It is better up to the science than the translations of Milne-Edwards’s manual, 


] 


and is very much better than works fashioned on the model represented in 


Tenney’s * Zodlogy.” Agassiz and Gould’s “ Elements ” isin general form better 
suited for the beginner, but it is already out of date for want of re-editing 
Of course, as Mr. Nicholson is neither a Cuvier nor a Miiller in the range of 
his researches, there is all the imperfection shown in the book which comes 
from making a patchwork of the labors of men of very different views and 
methods of working, and putting it before the reader as au outline of th 
animal kingdom. 


is, in fact, inherent 


This is not altogether to the author's discredit, but 
in the pretension of all text-books of zodlogy. — ft 
might have been limited by giving the sources of the classification, or by 
stating when views of naturalists conflict. For want of this the student 
is frequently led to believe that views concerning the relations of animals 
which are held by only a part, and at times a smal! part, of the students « 
the subject, are among the uncontested poiuts in the science. There are few 
students in this country at least who would accept the division of the animal 
kingdom which makes the annuloida the third primary division, including 
under it the echinodermata and the scolecida, yet the author here, as in many 
other cases, states the most disputed and most doubtful opinions in an ex 
cathedrad way. The gravest difficulty with the book is in its omissions. 
There is nothing about the geographical distribution, the geological succession, 
or the embryonic development of animals—the great general facts which give 
meaning to the details of the science—except occasional and imperfeet re 

ferences in the descriptions of the groups. Nor is there 
to the great questions connected with the origin of species. The book is 
much more limited than its title would lead the reader to suppose ; it is, in 
fact, a text-book of systematic zodlogy. There are abundant points of de- 
tail where the critical eye can detect omissions, but all such objections are 
overborne by the considerable merits of the book. The figures, one hundred 
and fifty-eight in number, are pretty well chosen and reasona’ly well made; 


any reference 
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many of them are original, and all of them are free from the straining 


ufter the picturesque which so often spoils such representations. 
The author of “ First Lessons in Physics” (Hendricks & Chittenden, 
St. Louis) in his preface thus introduces his book: “Its object is the pre- 
tation of a numl of pl ( laws and applications of the same, 


to the perceptive capacities of the pupils of the upper 


ud | cert yay] eworthy object The difficulties in the 
way of its attainment are not very great. Every child is ready, to a greater 
or less degree, to notice phenomena and to ask questions: there is no diffi 
culty in collecting a set of facts which will interest the juvenile mind and 
lead it to observe. The author of this little treatise does not pretend to do 
more \ number of laws are stated, and examples are given to be worked 


out by the prin iples stated To do this is to do much; still, we should like 


to see in these modern days the child’s attention directed, in a rational way, 
to the elements of the subject of conservation of force, and to the relations 
which bind the phenomena of physics together. The 
fact Mr. Hotze gives many iflustrations 


to bring the facts before t 


teaching of familiar 
alone has but little disciplinary value. 


} |’ 


he pupil's mind. Some of these are of rather question- 


ible homeliness ; for instance, under “ vrs *p. 10: “A cat may fall from 


a housetop; acareless child tuinbles down stairs ; coals fall through the grate ; 
and soot falls through the air.” 


seem hig! 


The oceur- 
ily improbable to the juvenile mind. 
On page 14 the question is 


meal falls through the sieve ; 
rence first mentioned might 


‘here are also many typographical! errors. 
} 


asked: “ For is not a pound of water as heavy as a pound of oi! 2?” And the 
language is often careless; witness p. 27: “ Lightning mostly passes from 


one cloud to another.” The book, however, is evidently an earnest attempt 


to overcome ignorance. 
The 


te Elements of Deductive Logic’—New York: 


for instruction in colleges is, in our jadgment, Fowler’s 
Macmillan). 
who has been through it under a teacher of power will have had his mind 
In 
short, it to some extent fulfils the function of an elementary logic, a thing 
which most text-books do not Mr. Fowler closely follows 
Mill’s work, of which this must be allowed, that it represents the best scien- 


best logic 


A young man 
enlightened and strengthened, and will be better prepared for life. 
begin to do. 


tific thought of the age more nearly than any other systematical exposition 
of the subject. It contains, however 
errors not only upon its philosophical side, but also in its relation to prac- 
tice, against which the student ought to be put upon his guard. To these 
we have not space here to refer; but as they are of interest we shall take 


in our opinion various important 





an early opportunity to recur to them. 
The vices of American teaching are nowhere more strongly illustrated 
than in our arithmetics. Common arithmetic is not the theory of numbers 


or any part of it; it is only the art of using the decimal system of numera- 


tion. It has no theoretical value, and the only object of teaching it is to 
give boys and girls necessary practice in ciphering. It is therefore 
the simplest subject possible, and affords an admirably clear field for 


pedantic evolutions. Most of the 
worthless scholastical stuff, whiie the simple precautions which are necessa- 
Mr. 
Analytical Arithmetic ” (Philadelphia: Lippincott) is free from 
but it does not enforce attention to 
For this, ‘ Orton’s Lightning Calculator,” in some respects a 


ry to lead pupils into good habits of computing are entirely neglected. 
Sanford’s “ 
nonsense, and may be recommended ; 
good habits. 
poor book, is to be preferred. Every teacher ought to be practically versed 
in the most usefal of the rules whieh Orton gives (which are well-known to 
accountants), and to insist upon their being followed by his pupils. It 
would be very well if some pergof. 6f common-sense and of practical expe- 
rience in computing, after consulting De Morgan’s Arithmetic and paper upon 
“Companion to the British Almanac,” 
Arithmetic for schools. Let 
ouly arbitrarily to limit the result to a 
Let the 
And let the 
design of tne whole be to make the pupil an accomplished accountant. 


Numerical Computation in the would 


produce a new all writing-master’s rules, such 
as those for Alligation (which serve 
single one of a large number of possible solutions) be swept away. 
important rales of Single and Double Position be reinstated. 

An elementary geometry without errors of logic does not yet exist. Any 
attempt to write such a book without a thorough study of the mathematical 
Riemann, Helmholtz, Klein, ete., a 
or without a full 


researches of Lobatchewsky, 


the logical studies of Delbaeut, Ueberwee, Hoiiel, ete., ap- 
the conceptions of modern geometry and of quaternions, must 


Mr. Hunter’ 


New York: Harpers) is only a fragment of Euclid, marred. 


rreciation of 


failure. Thomas ‘Elements of Plane Geometry ” 


We may say 
that his one perfect demonstration is that of his own incompetency to deal 


prove a 


with the problem he has attacked. 


We doubt if most of the children for whose juvenile understandings such 


countless numbers ef story-books are specially prepared would not, if they 


vere tried, repeat our experience as to such razeed literature. We remem- 


books are crammed with all sorts of 


s well as of 


N 
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ber very well how wanting in color, movement, and life seemed the “ Stories 
trom Shakespeare” to our own very juvenile understanding, already by 
good fortune accustomed to “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ As You Like It,” “The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and “ Lear,” in their undwarfed integrity. Still 
better, perhaps, should we have liked this excellent edition of the plays pre- 
pared by Mr. Hudson (* School Shakespeare, First Series and Second Series.” 
Boston: Ginn Brothers). The object is to make an edition which teacher 
and scholar can use together as a reading-book or a parsing-book in the 
school-room, and to this end he has removed from the text, with a gentle 
hand, obnoxious words and phrases, and, with a hand not so sparing, has an- 
notated the text in a sensible and instructive fashion. To each drama, also, 
there is prefixed an intreduction, telling the pupil what is known of the origin 
of the story and the characters, and making some general criticism, always 
candid and intelligent, in a rare degree independent in view, and often racily 
and vigorously expressed. We will not say that we think there is net some- 
imes a taste too much of raciness in the language of these notes and criti- 
cisms; but we have enjoyed it as being unaffected in its plainness, and we 
decline to condemn it, for, though unlettered American is rude and even 
rowdy, lettered American is dreadfully apt to be such very nice English as 
to be more nice than good. It will be seen that Mr. Hudson’s general scheme 
excellent. We cannot think of pleasanter work for a teacher than 
reading these plays thus annotated with a bright and interested class. And 
in the course of a year or two he would have given himself an education in 
Shakespeare perhaps better than all the education in other things which he 
had been able to give his scholars. But whether in one important matter 
Mr. Hudson’s execution of his scheme is not faulty, we are not sure. He has 
himself for a long time used the plays in the school-room ; he has a practical 
knowledge of the matter which we have not, and on all grounds we dislike to 
say that we think he has in some instances failed. We shall say, however, 
that in our opinion Mr. Hudson’s hand in expurgating has been too gentle, 
and that, if we were using the book, we should expect from the pupils—there 
are always some in every class—who conscientiously wish to leave nothing 
obscure, a question once in a while as to the meaning of certain expressions 
retained in the text which we, for our part, should find it difficult to answer. 
We shall not dwell upon this matter, except at a point where it has been 
somewhat insisted on by Mr. Hudson himself The crazed Ophelia sings a 
song not fit for maidenly lips, which some of the critics have agreed to say 
is indicative not of a sensual nature, but of a nature for which Coleridge sug- 
gested the term sensuous; and we presume Mr. Hudson would say that to 
explain her warm love for a cool lover, as exhibited in the earlier scenes, we 
must entertain this opinion of Ophelia’s temperament, and let her sing her 
song as a piece of self-revelation. He retains it in the text for the reason 
that it seems to him necessary to the completeness of this creation of the 
great master, and so cannot quite bring himself to remove it. We will not 
reply that the completeness of a great master’s creations is in most places 
and circumstances a matter of immense importance, but that in schools for 
the young it is of precisely not the least importance in the world, when the 
question is whether to keep the completeness of the creation and sully 


Is 








some pupil’s mind, or to sacrifice the completeness and save the zy 
purity. We will not so reply, because we are thoroughly per- 
suaded that Mr. Hudson knows all this better than we can tell 


him, and that in the daily practice of his profession he feels it more con- 
stantly and deeply than we. But this we take leave to say, that commenta- 
tors have written nonsense of all kinds about Shakespeare’s meanings—non- 
sense flat and atrocious, beetle-headed, dull nonsense, learned nonsense, 
beautiful nonsense, and the nonsense of supersubtle refinement 
thought ; and that we for our part should not have retained Ophelia’s song for 
any such reason as that we have quoted above, and which, we believe, was 
spun by Mr. Coleridge. We do not say that the song is not in keeping with 
the character, but that the character is portrayed in sufficient distinctness 
without that scrap of an old ballad. 


of 


Aus meinem Biihnenleben. Erinnerungen von Karoline Bauer. Heraus- 
gegeben von Arnold Wellmen. (Berlin: R. v. Decker; New York: B. 
Westermann & Co.)—The best critics of the German stage of thirty years 
ago, Tieck, Robert Blum, Gustav Kiihne, agreed in assigning to Caroline 
Bauer the first place in the lighter drama, and a creditable success also in 
severer tragedy. Her voice and manner carrjed an irresistible charm ; 
Kiihne speaks of the “witchery of her musical voice,” as Julia in the bal- 
cony scene; but that which gave her pre-eminence was that she “ did not 
play her réle but lived it,” so that for the time being she became the charac- 
ter which she personated. This was in part the result of a sympathetic 
genius which entered into the very spirit of the poet, but it was mainly due 
to diligent, conscientious, persevering application. She herself describes 
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the many bitter experiences, the stern and severe strivings, throug! 
the gay little comedian won her way from her childish illusion of a genius 
for the drama to her womanly triumphs as an acknowledged artist. "Bai no 
art could be so touching as is the simple natural story of her first success, 
when, a girl of fourteen, moved ,by the inspiration of the drama and eager 
to support her widowed mother, she first stepped upon the stage in the little 
theatre of Carlsruhe ; the anxious dressing hours before the time, the part- 
ing kiss to her mother, the palpitating heart during the overture 


h which 


; the sud- 


den fear, in which she forgot everything, as the bell rang for the rising of 


the curtain for the scene in which Margaret must appear; 
sudden return of self-possession to the point of self-forgetting. “How I re 
presented Margaret I know not; I only remember that it was to me as 
though I really were Margaret; that I played with transport, loved the 
Count in spite of his forty-five years, wept, laughed, as the dle required, 
and when the Count spoke the last words, as he handed me the wild flowers, 
‘ Blithe wie sie, niitze wie sie, und bleibe dem Schmucke getren, mit dem 
Deine Felder Dich schmiickten,’ I sank upon his breast, and awoke as 
from a dream when, on_the ‘falling of the curtain, came the 

Margarethe !” 

Margarethe has long known what it is to be a countess indeed, and the 
privacy of her domestic life should be guarded as sacredly as that of the 
convent, but we are grateful to her for lifting the veil so 
these charming glimpses of her artist life—the whole career of which is 
described with the same naiveté as this girlish débit. As a picture of the 
stage in a past generation, of travel before the day of railroads, of court-life 
in Berlin, Petersburg, Vienna, and Dresden, and of artistic and literary 
celebrities, the book has value apart from the thread of personal narrative. 
There is an amusing anecdote of the old King of Saxony, who, as Bauer was 
singing in ‘‘ Ophelia,” expressed his admiration so audibly that the audience, 
impatient of the interruption, began “‘ Pst! pst! pst!” when the king broke 
forth still louder, “No! no! but a man must speak out!” and Ophelia 
hearing all, and singing the while. A pleasing trait of the book is its 
generous tone toward other artists. With a refreshing self-consciousness in 
the autobiography, there is yet no trace of selfishness, 
reveals a pure, refined, and truly noble character. 


the equally 


stormy call, 


far as to afford 


but the mirror 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


III. 

\ E will, in conclusion, take some notice of the class of works in which 

the Museum is richest. Of ideal schools and portrait schools its 
specimens are random and without connection, but it shows a strong repre 
sentative chain of those painters whom people think of as the Dutch paint- 
ers—the artists who turned out the groups of droll little figures, the inte- 
riors, and the sleepy landscapes. These Flemings and Dutch make little or 
no display of thought, they have only attained, in simple barbarian fashion, 
the secret of quality. They are the scorn of literary people, and they distil 
ennni into the marrow of the bones of tourists, It is in studios that their 
fame is guarded, and it is the dream of the modern landseapist, in whose 
conception we find so much soul and poetry, to steal a grace or a felicity 
of technic from these lethargic scenes that have no soul visible. 

“The Mills” and “The Hillside” are a small pair by Jan Brueghel, 
which once belonged to Rubens, afterwards to the pie de Praslin, and to 
the expert Le Brun, who caused “The Mills,” or “Les Moulins,” to be 
engraved by Le Bas for his gallery. In them we see landscape art still 
tentative, but using the perseverance and care that will set it on the right 
road. In the “‘ Mills” a very pretty suggestion of blowing clond-shadow 


| 
over the fields is given ; 


| sort of art to which Leys and Tissot, 
| archaic 


| effectual, another is coming, more 


the Due de Morny and the Marquis of Salamanca. 


| displayed in the repulsive subject No. 61. 


| 


The Nation. 993 


but the enumeration of leafage on small, far-away 


trees is full of puerile innocence, aud tl e det Pp blue s (said to be due to the 


absorption of the yellows by the colors with lead basis) must be imagined 


“out.” This Brueghel was a friend of Rubens, who painted in association 


with him the large garden-of-acclimatization picture called “The Terres 
trial Paradise.” 


velvet 


He was personally a neat creature, 
and so-called Velvet Brueghel. By his father, 
commencement of the sixteenth century 


always dressed 

Pieter, born in the 
, there is something in the Museum 
of ruder fibre—a scene of gamblers quarrelling, in which we recognize thi 
in modern times, have 
Another artists is David Tenier 
the elder, whom the Museum exhibits in two specimens. Neit 
proof of the facts that he was a pupil of 


applied for thei: 
groups and costumes. father of 
her gives much 
Rubens and that he spent t 

years at Rome among the works of Raphael and Michael Angelo in they 
sturdy Flander 
change of atmosphere, and the painter continued his explorations of human 
homeliness. His 
supernatural. He gives us his idea of a Ti 


freshness. The 3 stock was too healthy to be affected by a 


priveipal exhibition here, however, is not human, but 
mmptation of Saint Anthony 
The holy man, with book and rood, cowers in his cave, the air of which 
thickens with ugly, 


shrimplike creatures, swimming level-bodied across 


giving altogether a strong seutiment of the aquarium. The damsel w! 


supposed to be the heroine of the drama, 


and whom a goat-headed cheval 
leads forward with courtly action, is neat and modest-lookiug, but a pair of 
dress Should she 


to the 


‘ping, one 


sharp siren’s claws peep from the hem of her prove in 


seductive imagination; she ad 


vanees from the shadows behind, elbow buried det 
mane of the donkey 


There are hosts of other 


p in the 
she rides—a sort of sluggish, narcotizging nightmar 
figures, but withal a pitiful want of the nebk 
Albert Diirer. 
tion has a fine work, and one well known over 


the “ Lendemain des Noces ” 


ro 


tesque—no hint of / By the great Teniers, the son, the colle 
Europe. Its French tithe 
; it has been engraved by Le Bas, and owned by 
Teniers 
, and continued the story of Flemish art 
through a rich career until 1694, when he died in Brussels. 


The younger 
was son-in-law of Velvet Brueghel 


Meantime in Holland, Van Goyen, engraver and painter, was exuding h 


placid gray landscapes, interminably and inimitably, and educating a school 
of talented young men. Of the two views by Van Goyen in the gallery, 
one, the Moerdyck, 
light iv the central stratum of the picture—it is a motive of 
reflected in a canal—is wonderful; it does not 
what opaque arch of clouds above, nor 
of small bronzes, which points upon it from 


is considered his masterpiece. The imprisonment of 
cumulus cloud 
seem to be due to the some 
to the line of dark figures, like a row 
the front; 


ing objects, and the picture still shines on, with its steady silver blaze. Itis 


cover these contrast 


just the sort of technie which seems to have been studied by P. J. Clays, the 


accomplished Brussels painter, who has learned a 


with gray lights a breadth of quiet water. 


similar art of dazzling 


Among the long-skirted Leyden youths who studied with this master was 
Jan Steen, a kind of 
resisted by the daughter of the house, 
father, on learning the facts, 


Dutch Cupid, whose attractions were too potent to be 


Margaret van Goyen. The easy-going 
thought best to consent to a patched-up 
wedding: he gave his benediction and embraced alittle grandchild at nearly 
the same time. 


the gallery, 


By this reprehensible Jan Steen there are two paintings in 
both showing a singular vivacity of talent. His “ 
of characterization of Rubens’s large “ 
There is satire in the stout-legged fiddler, evidently playing his 
fastest to tire out the superannuated old beau who dances; a toper hails 
with gestures of his flagon a boat-load of more distant revellers; all takes 
place in the g 
flies its flag over the roysterers ; 
globular Holland baby, 
intelligence. 


Kermesse " has 


some of the wealth Kermesse ” in the 


Louvre. 


reen before the Elephant Inn, which hangs out its sign and 
somewhere in the foreground there is a 
into whose bulbous face is kneaded an almost Satanic 
another and finer manner is 
The principal object in this 
masterly composition is simply a group of tumbled bedding ; 


Jan Steen has many styles, and 


the sheets form 
@ principal light in the middle, and the draperies around them grow darker, 
until the two figures in pure black, at the sides, receive and deaden the last 
rays of illumination. The twisted sheets 
beauty, and to look at them, and then at Gérome’s much-admired flying 
drapery in the garment just twitched off from his o 

fancy that the French professor had made himse! 
old Dutch artist. 

In fact, if our modern painters have the culture which comes from a uni 
versal literary habit, and so give interests of a literary kind to their work, 
they must go back for many practical lessons to these tranquil, large-sto 
mached, sly-eyed observers of the seventeenth century. And wise artists are 
perfectly sensible of this, and yearn witb all their souls for the gifts of the 


are here painted with wonderful 


Phryne,” one would 


a pupil of the disreputable 








The 


old mast transparency and atmosphere, while they are grinding out 
lyllic subjects or archaic subjects for the market of the day. There was 
Théodore Rousseau, the hermit of Fontainebleau, who seemed to have 


created the oak-tree of modern landscape, but who in his own privacy was 


paying vows to all the specimens of Hobbema he could get sight of. From 


the Museum's example, No. 53, we can get some notion of the valuable 


lessons derivable from the master. The shadow on the curved road and on the 
earth bank is real shadow, and the soil is real soil beneath; the transparent 
it might be directed away with a mirror, leaving the mire in 


real trees, and through the grill-work of their 


film seems as il 
The trees are 


the leading lines of the 


its proper ¢ lor. 


I 


tems we see composition, all tending to a point on 


the right margin, in a delicate system of curves. 

Lu Ruisdael, a pupil, like Steen, of Van Goyen, we 
crattsmanlike In the ‘* Kermesse” the sky is trowelled on 
with liberal thicknesses of azure and white paint, while the buildings are 
brushed very thinly, and lined and hatched like English water-color; the 

‘oups of skaters and riders are dexterously built into the motive—a dark 
crowd clustering in the middle, while the heavt black roof is relieved with 
white caps, a white horse, and a roan horse, red saddle-cloth and red _petti- 
Another liberal share of sky brightens the view of Alkmaar—a sky 


Solomon see a 


celerity of method. 


coat. 
that is an arena, wherein the white-dappled clouds seem to be riding around 
in races; a feathery tree balancing in the breeze, windmills and a cireum- 
fluent caval, a towering church which dominates the village roofs, make up 
the picture, a tender portrait of a real locality. Both these complicated 
scenes, however, yield in beauty to the little gem, the Marine from the 
collection of Maximilian I. of Bavaria, in which the aspect of water, curd- 
ling and crisping under a wind and beneath a local cloud-shadow, is ad- 
mirably given. 

Sometimes the methods are so obvious that the effectiveness seems due 
te atrick. The little subject by Pieter Wouverman would be a ball of blue- 
and-white sky held in a cup of dark foreground objects but for the introduc- 
tion of the white horse, which repeats among the shadows the corpulent 
forms of the clouds. Similarly, the Berghem, by its diagonal liné of deeply- 
shaowed forms, throws back the sky into surprising distance and brillianey. 

Another class attempt, with greater complication of idea, to paint real 
landscape poems, in the style so radiantly perfected by Claude. Van der 
Neer contributes to the Museum a little moonlight jewel, and a beautifully- 
focussed sunset. By Huysman there are three canvases of elaborate pomp, 
so rich as to suggest, but not detrimentally, the theatrical drop-curtain. 
The largest is particularized by M. Chesneau as “a gigantic picture of Huys- 
man’s, of Mechlin, taken from a castle of the Marquis of Hastings, whom 
the Derby ruined at twenty-six years of age.” It is nine feet across, and 
realizes the Shenstone ideal of landscape, with forests that “ frown” and 
azure mountains that Seen at high noon, in a direct light that will 
alchemize its darkened umbers, it is a peace-bringing and satisfying breadth 


“nod.” 


of scenery, for which nature seems to have been tamed and made Virgilian. 
A smaller motive of very similar details, and a still smaller and still more 


beautiful sketch, make one feel, perhaps, as if there was about enough of 


Huvsman, whose factitious scenes are less good to breathe in than the 
freshly-aired meadows of the simpler men. Finally, almost the full and 
most opulent enjoyment derivable from Claude Lorraine may be got from 
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” 


Crown 8vo, $2. 


‘We venture to predict that few books will be more de- 
lightful to a great part of our readers, . . . He has col- 
lected from the Taimud and other Rabbinical books, apo- 
eryphal Scripture, and still other ancient sources, a vast 
of the most curious—to put it plainly—: yarns’ about 
the fall of the angels, the creation of the pre-Adamites, 
Adam and Eve, the Fall, the Giants, the Deluge, the re- 
mains of the Ark, and the Old Testament personages, es- 
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the large Italian view by the brothers Both. Of these co-workers, Jan was 
a pupil and imitator of Claude, while Andries put in the figures; and the 
partners died in the same year, 1650, the landscapist at Utrecht and the 
figure-painter at Venice. 

There are not many of the endlessly-curious and quaint Dutch street- 
scenes and architectural views in the Museum, but that by Jan van der 
Heyden is a curiosity and a perfeétion that fills the gaps left by many 
another. It is as highly-finished a piece of work as it is possible to see ; 
the bricks even of distant chimneys being regularly squared and plumbed, 
while the trees contain three leaves clearly drawn in the space of every pin’s 
head. The tone is by no means lost or frittered off in this detail, but is 
beautiful on its own account; the limpidity of the canal is unsurpassable. 
This painter, who interests us by his lavish industry and care, seems to 
have been a sensible man with a taste for odd experiments; in one of his 
pictures is painted an open Bible, five centimetres in height, whose pages, 
covered with print, are legible. His researches in the practical part of hy- 
draulics led to his being in ease at last on a pension which he obtained for im- 
proving pumps. j 

Another street-perspective, by Van Kessel, shows with ability the look 
of a storm just cleared away and leaving a leaden shadow on part of the 
city, while among the rain-washed brick walls peep forth the first passengers, 
and the swans come out from under the bridge and plume their white coats 
in the sun. 

A broader and sketchier method, in similar subjects, marks the Italians 
who are represented here. Guardi, the pupil and counterfeiter of Canaletto, 
shows excellent canal views in Venice—the Rialto and the Salute Church— 
the architecture being washed with flat tints, and then drawn over with some- 
thing that works like a crayon and ruler, leaving the stonework very sunny 
and luminous, almost, in places, like lithographic work of Prout’s. For an 
interior, that of St. Peter’s, by the scene-painter Pannini, is a good Italian 
specimen ; the chalky look of distemper-painting is unpleasantly conspicu- 
ous when the work is compared with any of the good atmospheric interiors 
of the northern schools hung near by; but the charming little figures 
are dotted in with a glittering ease that the Dutch gentry did not dream of. 

To conclude with dessert, there are some superb fruit-pieces, besides the 
Velasquez we have before alluded to. It needs but a minute’s attention to 
detect the fact that there are different ways of regarding even this innocu- 
ous genre of painting ; it seems that one group of artists thought of piles of 
fruit as jewelry, and painted contentedly away at the glitter and color; 
another class, deeper-souled men, seized fruits as things that grew and lived, 
and gave all their force to bringing out the developing power, the combat for 
existence, of vegetable life. Thus did Velasquez, and thus did Snyders, the 
magnificent painter of hunting-scenes. In the fruit-subject by Snyders here 
present, the objects seem to have rolled into place of their own volition ; the 
branch of figs is visibly pushing forward and bursting, while the palmated 
fig-leaves and grape-leaves seem to be earnestly gesticulating. In contrast 
to this proudly-felt work, the elegantly painted fruits and vases by the two 
Van Heems, the forerunners of all the miracles in that line that Desgoffe and 
Preyer are elaborating in our day, seem like fixed and unckangeable objects, 
valued merely for their superficial charms of shape and hue, or for the vanity 
of giving immortality to the bloom that nature makes so perishable. 
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ADDED TO THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


The publishers have much pleasure in calling attention to the fact that the following books have been recently issued by them. 


be glad to receive orders for any or all of them : 
SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF TIE U. 5. 


A Condensed School History of the United States, constructed for definite results in Re- 
citation, and containing a new method of Topical Reviews. By William Swinton, 


A.M., Professor of History in the University of California, and author of ‘*Cam- | 


paigns of the Army of the Potomac,” etc., etc. Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, 
and other illustrations. 1 vol., cloth, 500 pages. Price, fur examination, 75 cents. 


This work was published last August, and has had an unprecedented success—near | 


25,000 copies having been sold. 


‘“‘ Swinton’s ‘ Condensed School Hietory of the United States’ was adopted as one of 
the text-books of this school soon after it was issued. The examination and approval 


which I gave, previous to its introduction, have been unanimously endorsed by the | 


teachers of the grades in which it is used. The history bears traces in every part of that 
mastery of diction, of that practical acquaintance with the work of instruction, and of 
those studies in history with which the name of Mr. Swinton has been associated.’’—Rey. 
Edward Wall, Prin. Stevens High School, Hoboken, N. J., Nov. 6, 1871. 


‘For younger classes we think it superior to any that we have used.’’—Principals | 
y P I 


of the Columbia Coliege Grammar School. 

‘* Swinton’s ‘ Condensed History’ is an attempt—very successful, I think—to dis- 
entangle and classify the leading facts of American history, so as to bring the subject 
within the grasp and mastery of teachers and pupils of average ability in the time usually 
allotted to the study in the public schools of our country. I consider it a very timely and 
valuabie contribution towards the practical solution of that exceedingly difficult pro- 
biem, ‘ How to teach United States history successfully in the public schools?’ ’’—Hon. 
Newton Bateman, Supt. Schools, Illinois. 

*T think Swinton’s ‘Condensed History’ inaugurates a new era in school histories. 
In performing this task, Prof. Swinton seems to me to have succeeded admirably in 
making the book concise and clear; for the boys and girls who will study it, this is one 
of its greatest recommendations.”’—Ilon. Wm. T. Harris, Supt. Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The work is, in fact, what can rarely be said of any book, precisely what it pro- 
fesses to be, and what it ought to be, in order to serve the purposes for which it was de- 
signed.’’—New York Times. 

** After a careful examination, I can say, without hesitation, that I think Swinton’s 
‘Condensed History’ a most excellent work, The total absence of parti<an bias or sec- 
tionalism is a feature that I was much pleased to observe. I was also much pleased with 
the method of topical reviews.’’"—-Prof. H. M. Evans, Prin. Preparatory Department, 
Bowdon (Ga.) College. 

**T like the plan of Swinton’s ‘Condensed History’ very much, and shall be willing 
to ask its introduction.’”-—Hon. W. H. Baker, Supt. schools, Savannah, Ga. 


KERL’S SHORTER COURSE. 
A Shorter Course in English Grammar. Adapted for use in schools where only one text- 


book in Grammar is required. ty Simon Kerl, A.M., author of ** Kerl’s Series of 
English Grammars.”’ 240 pages. Price 38 cents for examination. 


“Tam well pleased with Kerl’s ‘Shorter Course.’ Its first claim to public favor is 
its size—it is asmall book. The false syntax is well selected, and hence valuable. The 
work abounds with the life and vivacity of the author himself.’’—Prof. J. H. Hoose, 
Prin. State Normal School, Courtland, N.Y. 

“ After a careful examination, I have concluded that the ‘Shorter,Course * is the best 
Grammar for School use I have seen. It is certainly the most practical.’’—F. W. Par- 
ker, Prin. Normal School, Dayton, Ohio. 

**T have had occasion to examine a number of different grammars, with a view to 
select the best for the use of our Public Schools, and have evidenced my preference for 
Kerl’s ‘Shorter Course.’ I consider this work unsurpassed for practical instruction, 
scientific arrangement, and clearness.’’ — Winfield S. Luther, Prin. Public Schools, 
Luthersburg, Pa. 

‘**T like the ‘Shorter Course’ very much. I have examined others recently, but give 
this the preference.”—B. 8S. Irwin, Prin. Female Seminary, Washington, Ga. 

**The practical ae of Kerl's ‘Shorter Course’ is gratifying indeed, even be- 
yond my expectations.”—N. C. Dougherty, Prin. Morris (Ill.) Classical Institute. 

* Kerl’s * Shorter Course in English Grammar’ is what teachers have labored for a 
generation to obtain; a basis for oral instruction in harmony with the text-work; brief 
in its Etymology ; full and clear in its Syntax.’’—Geo. 8. Albee, Supt. Schools, Racine, 
Wie. 

“For the schools in which it is designed, Kerl’s ‘Shorter Course in English Gram- 

mar’ is the best work I have ever seen.” —J. C. Pickard, Prin. High School, Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

** We are free to commend Kerl's ‘ Shorter Course’ as one of the best, if not the very 
best grammar we have ever met with.’’—Rey. Thomas K. Beecher, in the Christian 
Union. 

* We opine that the work will stand the only real test, that of the class-room.""— 
American Educational Monthly. 

KIDDLE’S SHORT COURSE. 

A Short Course in Astronomy and the Use of Globes. Designed to supply a brief course 
of Lessons in Astronomy for the use of Young Pupils, or of those whore opportu- 
nities do not permit a more exhaustive study of the subject. By Henry Kiddle, 
A.M., Supt. Schools, N. Y. City. 1 vol., 180 pages. Price 45 cents for examination. 

* I am very much pleased with Eiddle’s ‘Short Course in Astronomy,’ and con- 
sider it admirably adapted to the purpose for which it was written. It presents, in con- 
cise form, yet in a clear and attractive style, all the important features of the science as 
determined by the latest investigations and observations. I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it as a most excellent text-book on the elements of Astronomy.’’—Prof. Albert C. 
Hale, Prof. Nat. Science, New Jersey Classical and Scientific Institute, Hightstown, N. J. 

‘Mr. Kiddle’s ‘Short Course in Astronomy’ seems to me to deserve commenda- 
tion for the simplicity of its style, the judicious character of its selections, and the large 
amount of information which the author has compressed into so small a compass. The 
questions added for solution, and the exercises with the Globes, form a valuable feature 
of the book. It is one of the very few text-books from the American press, in mechani- 
cal execution, worthy to be compared to the best specimens of the Clarendon press.”’=- 
Prof. F. H. Smith, University of Virginia. 

* The book, Kiddies ‘ Short Course,’ is got upin a very attractive form, and is fully 
illustrated. The matter is well selected and well arranged. Indeed, we are acquainted 
with no elementary work on the subject of which it treats so well designed in ail respects 
or the purposes of a text-book.’’—Pennsylvania School Journal. 


They will 


SWINTON’S WORD ANALYSIS. 


A Graded Class-Book of English Derivative Words, with practical exercises in Spelling, 
Analyzing, Defiring, Synonyins, and the Use of Words. By William Swinton, Prof 
of the English Langnage in the University of California, author of * A Condensed 
History of the United States,” © Rambles Among Words,” ete., etc, 1 vol., 128 

pages. Price 25 cents for examination. 

The prominent points in this work are: 1, The clear and simple method of 
word analysis and definition; 2. The practical exercises in spelling, defining, and the 
use of words in actual composition ; 3. The adaptation of the manua, by its progressive 
character, to the needs of the several grades of public and private schools 

“ [have examined Swinton’s * Word Analysis,’ and found it admirably adapted to 
the wants of common echooils. It should find a place alongside of the gran mar and 
spelling-book. It suggests and exemplifies a method of word study which can hardly 


| fail to promote greater exactness in the use of words, and a more correct habit of think 
| ing as well as expression.”“—From; Prof. John 8S. Hart, LL.D., Prof. Rhetoric and the 


English Language, College of \. J. 
*Swinton’s * Word Analysis’ is the best work of the kind I have ever scen. Ety 


| mology is a dry study at best to children, and when a text-book consists wholly of long 


and tedious lista of prefixes and suffixes, roots and derivations, it can hardly be other 

wise than distasteful to young scholars. But this is so practical, and is so fully illos 

trated, that, in the hands of a capable teacher, it can but lead in many cases to a more 
extensive study of the beauties and riches of the English language."’—Prof. A. J. Swain, 

Prin. Stevens High school, Claremont, N. H. 

‘We consider this work the very best of the kind that we have ever seen, and hope 
for its early introduction into all our schools.’’—Rev. W. M. Berkstresser, Prin. High 
School, New Cumberland, Pa. 

“This is one of the very few school text-books on the English langnare which we 
can heartily recommend, It should be in every elementary school in the country.” 
New York Public School Journal. 

CATHCART’S YOUTIUS SPEAKER. 

Selections in Prose, Poetry, and Dialogues, suited to the capacities of Youth, and in 
tended for the Exhibition Day requirements of Common Schools and Academies ; 
with many new and original pieces. By Geo, R. Cathcart, A.M. 100 pages, cloth, 
Price, for examination, 75 cents. 

t2 The prominent points of this book are: 1. The selections are euitable to the ex- 
hibition day requirements of Common Schools and Academies ; 2. They are adanted to 
the understanding of the younger pupils; 3 As far as practicable, only pieces thac are 
fresh, or that have not heretofore been used in a book of this kind, are presented 

“ Having carefully examined Cathcart’s * Youth's Speaker,’ | can most cheerfully 
recommend it to my fellow-teachers as a little work of great merit. The selections are 
to a great extent new, admirably arranged, and thoroughly adapted to awaken the in- 
terest of the youthful student of oratory.’’—Prof. Thomas Hunter, Pres. Girls’ Normal 
College, New York City. 

*A careful examination of Cathcart’s ‘ Youth's Speaker’ shows admirable skill and 
good judgment in the selections. The book is carefully adapted to meet a want long 
felt in our schools, and will commend itself to both teachers and pupils from the mnte 


| resting and pleasing character of the pieces, many of which are literary gems."’—Prot 


Geo. W. Felter, Prin. Girls’ Normal School, Philadelphia, 

“The * Youth's “peaker’ is a gem in its way, and fills a place in our school litera. 
ture quite unoccupied hitherto.”’—rrof. 8. M. Capron, Prin. Hartiord (Ct.) High Schoo!, 

* We have looked over the * Youth's Speaker’ pretty carefully, and we find it an ex- 
cellent work. Teachers who are often at their ‘wit’s end’ to find pieces adapted to 
younger children, and of appropriate length, will do well to examine it. The author 
has acted quite successfully upon the true idea that boys should attempt in dcciamation 
such extracts as they comprehend."’— Massachusetts Teacher. 


ROBINSON'S EXAMPLES. 
Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written. With numerous Tables of Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, etc., designed for review and test exercises. By D. W. bish 
A.M. Cloth. 282 pages. Price 75 cents for examination : 

“The * Arithmetical Examples’ is a complete thesaurus, and is remarkable for neat- 
= and beauty.’’—Rev. C, J. Collins, Supt. and Prin. of Public Schools, Wilkesbarre, 

> 
a. 

‘* Every live teacher of Arithmetic will be grateful to you for the 2,500 ‘ Examples.’ 
It would have been a great boon to me had it come three months earlier. I shail find 
occasion to use it, however, with succeeding classes,"’—Prof. A. J. Swain, Prin. Stevens 
High School, Claremont, N. H. 

**The * Arithmetical Examples’ fills a place in the mathematical course which has 
hitherto been almost vacant. In arrangement and completeness it has no superier, and 
these characteristics entitle it to a high place among text-books."’—II. O. Harris, Prof. 
Mathematics, Excelsior Normal Inst., Carversville, Pa. 

** We have used ‘The Aritimetical Examples’ during the past month in giving test 
exercises to a class somewhat advanced in mathematics. We have been much pieased 
with the variety of original and ingenious problems which it presents.”’—Penusylvavia 
School Journal. , 

al s . ? ~ » ea ‘4g - ‘ > ‘ 
THE SPENCERIAN DRAWING BOOKS. 
Prepared by H. HITCHINGS, Teacher of Drawing in the Boston English High School 
and late Prof. of Drawing, U. 5. Naval Academy. / 
A Series of an Elementary and Progressive Character, designed especially for the use of 
Schools, on a new and excellent plan. To be completed in 6 books. Nos. 1 and 2 
now ready. Price 30 cenve each for examination. 

“The two numbers of the ‘Spencerian Drawing Books’ before us commend them- 
selves strongly to favor. By giving a Jesson upon each side of the pattern-sheet, each 
book has twice the usual number of lessons, and the copies come in the most convenient 
position for the pupil. These iessons are admirably arranged, and take the pupil through 
the usual] course of lines and figures in such a way as to awaken his interest aud exercise 
his taste. The copies are exceedingly well printed, and of attractive form, and the me- 
thod by which they are to be reproduced indicated. Teachers and Committees wi!! fod 
thenf worthy o! examination.’’— Massachusetts Teacher. 

* The copy of *Spencerian Drawing Book, No. 1, has been examined with pleasure, 
I can say, without hesitation, if the remaining numbers are as good as this, it will be, in 
my judgment, the best series before the public."’—Prof. T. F. Nelson, Prof. Drawing and 
Penmanship, Zanesville (Ohio) University. 


te Any of the works above mentioned, if required for introduction, will be furnished on the most reasonable terms. Single copies will be forwarded b 
mcil to teachers on receipt of the appended price, if required, for examination with a view to introduction. 

te” Our New Descriptive Catalogue, just ready, comprisiny more than 100 pages, and containing full titles, descriptive notices, and prices of our publica- 
pions, will be mailed free to Teachers or School Officers on application ; as will also The Educational Reporter, an interesting journal full of useful information 
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PR f leave to call attention to the following List of VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, most 
oF which are written by Scholars of iminence in the Universities and of large Expr rience dit Tuition, 
and haw already attained a wide eireulation in kngland, the United States, and the Colonies By 


SCIENTIFIC CLASS- BOOKS, 


Popular Astronomy. With Illustrations 
G. B. Airy, Astronomer-Royal. Sixth edition. 


$1 50. 


By 
18mo, 


Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. 
With Illustrations. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With Colored Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, 

Eighth Thousand. 18mo, $1 75. 


“ The book is fall, clear, and sound,” 


and Nebule. 
-Atheneum, 


QUESTIONS ON THE SAME, 50 cents. 


Lessons in Elementary Botany. With 
Illustrations. By Professsor Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Twelfth Thousand. 18mo, $1 50. 

**We know of no work so well suited to direct the bo- 
tanical pupil's efforts as that of Professor Oliver.’’—Natu- 
ral History Review. 


Lossons in Elementary Chemistry. By 
Professor Roscoe. With numerous Illustrations and 
Chromo-lithographs of the Solar Spectra. Thirty-first 
Thousand. 18mo, $1 50. 

“A emall, compact, carefully elaborat:d, and well- 
arranged manual.’’—Spectator. 


Elementary Lessons in Logic, Deductive 
and Inductive. By Professor Jevons. With copious 
Questions and Examples, anda Vocabniary of Logical 
Terms. Second Edition. 18mo, $1 25. 


Lessons In Elementary Physiology. 
With numerous Llustrations. By Prof. Huxley. 
Twentieth Thousand. 18mo, $1 50. 

A small book; but pure gold throughout. There is 
not a waste sentence or a superfluous word, and yet it is 
all clear as daylight.’’—Guardian. 


QUESTIONS ON THE SAME, 50 cents. 


Political Economy for Beginners. By 
Miilicent Garrett Fawcett. With Questions, 18mo, 
$1 
$1. 


Lessons In Elementary Physics. By Bal- 
four Stewart, F.R.S. Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in Owens College, Manchester. With Colored Dia- 
gram and numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
18mo, $1 50. 


ENGLISII. 


A Shakespearean Crammar. An Aitempt 
to Illustrate some of the Differences between Eliza- 
bethan and Modern English. By E. A. Abbott, M.A., 
Head Master of the City of London School. Extra 
feap. 8vo, $175. New Edition, enlarged. 

“Will be found a welcome help wherever a play of 

Shakespeare's forms part of the regular course.” 

dian. 


Guar- 


Tho Elements of Grammar Taught in 
English. By the Rev. E. Thring, M.A., Head Master 
of Uppingham. Fourth Edition. 18mo, 75 cents. 


On the Study of Words. By R. C. Trench, 


D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8vo, $1 25. Four- 
teenth Edition, revised, just ready. 
English, Past and Present. By R. C. 


Trench, D D., Archbishop of Dubiin. 
Feap. 8vo, $1 25. 


Seventh Edi- 
tion, 


Shakespeare’s Tempest. 
and Explanatory Notes by the Rev. J. M. Jephson. 
Second Edition. 18mo, 50 cents. 


*.* Full Descriptive Catalogues will be sent on 


With Glossarial | 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A Crammar of the Latin Language, 
from Plautus to Suetonius, By H. J. Roby, M.A., 
late fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Part I. 
Crown 8yvo, $2 50. 


An Introduction to Creek and Latin 
Etymology. By John Peile, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Christ College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
$5 50. 


First Latin Steps; or, An Introduction, by a 
Series of Examples, to the Study of the Latin Lan- 
guage. By Josiah Wright, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School. Crown 8vo, $2. 


The Seven Kings of Rome; 2” Easy Narra- 
tive, abridged from the First Book of Livy. A First 
Latin Reading-Book, with Grammatical Notes. By 
the Rev. J. Wright, M.A. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
$1. 

VOCABULARY AND EXERCISES, 75 cents. 


Cicero’s Orations against Catilina. 
With Introduction, and Notes translated from Halm, 
with Additions. By A. 8. Wilkins, M.A., Professor 
of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. Feap. 8vo, 
$1 25. 


Cicero. 
tion, 
from Karl Ilalm. Edited by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, $1 25. 


The Second Philippic Ora- 


Juvenal. Thirteen Satires, With 
mentary by the Rey. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Edition, enlarged. Part I. Crown 8vo, $1 25. 


Sallust. With English Notes. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, $1 50. 


By C. Merivale, D.D. 


rately, price 75 cents each. 


Tacitus: Agricola and Cermania. A 
Revised Text and English Notes. By A. J. Church 
and W. J. Brodribb. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, $1 25. 
f£eparately, 75 cents. A Translation, by the same 
Authors, $1. 


Mythology for Latin Versification. 


With an Introduction, and Notes translated | 


_ ter | The Elements of Plane and Spherical 
ee 
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MATHEMATICS. 
Algebraical Exercises, progressively arranged. , 
By C. A. Jones, M.A., and C. H. Cheyne, M.A , Mathe- 
matical Masters of Westminster School. New Edi- 
tion. 18mo, 75 cents. 


Elementary Geometry. Angles, Parallels, 
Triangles, Equivalent Figures, the Circle, and Pro- 
portion. By J. M. Wilson, M.A., Mathematical Mas- 
ter of Rugby School. Second Edition. Extra feap. 
8vo, $1 25. 


Solid Geometry and Conic Sections, 
with Appendices on Transversals and Harmonic Divi- 
sion. For the Use of Schools. By J. M. Wilson, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. $1 25. 


Note-Book on Practical, Solid, or De- 
scriptive Geometry, containing Problems with Help 
for Solution. By J. H. Edgar, M.A., and G. 8. Prit- 
chard. Second Edition, enlarged. Globe 8vo, $1 25. 


An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions and Algebraic Geometry. With numcrous Ex- 
amples and Hints for Solution; especially designed 
for the Use of Beginners. By G. H. Puckle, M.A. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, $2 50. 


Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions. By W. H. Drew, M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, $175. SOLUTIONS, $1 75. 

A Book of Mathematical Problems, ou 
Subjects included in the Cambridge Course. By J. 
Wolstenholme, M.A. Crown 8vo, $2. 


Trigonometry. With the Construction and Use of 
Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, $2. 


| An Elementary Treatise on Mechan- 
The CATILINA and JUGURTHA may be had sepa- 


A | 


grief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared | 


to be rendered into Latin Verse for Schools, 
HODGSON, B.D., late Provost of Eton. 
Revised Edition. 18mo, 75 cents. 


New and 


By F. | 


Hints towards Latin Prose Composi- | 


tion. By A. W. Potts, M.A., Head Master of the 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. Third Edition. 
and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo, $1. 

Hellenica; or, A History of Greece in Greek: being 
a First Greek Reading-Book. With Explanatory 
Notes. Third Edition. With a Vocabulary. By the 
tev. J. Wright, M.A. Feap. 8vo, $1. 


First Greek Reader. Evited after Karl Halm. 


Revised | 


With Corrections and Additions by J. E. B. Mayor, | 
M.A. Second and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, $1 50. | 


Greek for Beginners. By Joseph B. Mayor, 
M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in King’s Col- 
lege, London. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, $1 50. 


Demosthenes on the Crown, With Eng- 
lish Notes. By B. Drake, M.A. Fourth Edition. To 
which is prefixed, ASSCHINES against CTESIPHON. 
Feap. 8vo, $1 50. 


Thucydides: The Sicilian Expedition. | 


Being Books VI. and VII. of Thucydides. With 
Notes, by the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Extra feap. 8vo, $1 50. 


| 


ics. For the Use of Junior Classes at the University 
and Higher Classes in Schools. With Examples. By 
S. Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo, $3. 

A Treatise on Optics. By 8. Parkinson, D.D. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown S8vo, 
$3 50. 

Elementary Hydrostatics, With numerous 
Examples. By J. B. Phear, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $2. 

A Treatise on Astronomy. For the Use of 
Colleges and Schools, By Hugh Godfray, M.A. 8vo, 
$4 50. 

A Treatise on Magnetism. 
the Use of Students in the Universities. 
Airy, Astronomer-Royal. Crown 8vo, $3. 


A Treatise on Dynamics of a Particle. 
By Professor Tait and Mr. Steele. Third Edition, en- 
larged. Crown &vo, $3 50. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Dy- 
namics of the System of Rigid Bodies. With nume- 
rous exemples. By E. J. Routh, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Crown 8vo, $3 50. 


HISTORY. 
Old English History. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
With Five Colored Maps. Second Edition, revised. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, $1 75. 


Cameos from English History. By Char- 
lotte M. Yonge, Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

Vol. I.—From Rollo to Edward II. Second Edition. $1 50. 

Vol. L.—The Wars in France. Extra fcap. 8vo, $1 50. 

European History: Narrated in a Series of His- 
torical Selections from the Pest Authorities. Edited 
and arranged by E. M. Sewell and Charlotte M. 
Yonge. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $1 75 each. 


Designed for 
By G. B. 


application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 38 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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MR. TODHUNTER'S 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. 18mo, $1 25. 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. 
With Examples. New Edition. 18mo, $1 25, 

ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With nu- 


noe Examples. New Edition. 18mo, $1 25; Key, 


#2 94 
TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 
With numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo, $1. 
MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. With 
numerous Examples. Second Edition. 18mo, $1 50. 
ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES and 


Schools. Fifth Zdition. Crown Svo, $2 25; Key, $3. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the | 
Second Edition, Revised. 


Theory of Equations. 
Crown 8vo, $2 25. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
tion. Crown 8vo, $1 75. 

A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $175. 

A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 
With Examples. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo, $2 25. 

A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 


CALCULUS. With Examples. Fifth Edition. Crown 


Svo, $3 50. 

A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL- 
CULUS. With Examples. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, $3 50. 

EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOME- 
TRY of Three Dimensions. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, $1 50, 

A TREATISEon ANALYTICAL STATICS. 
With Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $3 50. 

RESEARCHES in the CALCULUS of VARIA- 
TIONS. Principally on the Theory of Discontinuous 
Solutions. 8vo, $35). [Just published. 


Fourth Edi- 


LIDDELL & SCOTT’S LEXICONS. 
Universally acknowledged to be the best Greek Lexicons 
published, and in use by all students. 

1. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by 
Henry G. Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and 
the Very Rev. Robert Scott, D.D., Dean ef Kechester, 
late Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Sixth Edition, 
4to, pp. xvi. 1864, $12; half-mor., $18. 

The present edition has been again carefully revised 
throughout, and, though brevity has been studied, the 
number of pages has been increased by one-ei ighth. Much 
of this increase is due to a collation of the copious Greek- 
German Lexicon of Palm & Rost, and of the last numbers 
of Dindorf and Stephanus; much also to the length at 
which the forms of irregular verbs have been treated—an 
addition for which full acknowledgments ought to be 
made to the exhaustive list of these verbs by Mr. Veitch, 
ately published at the Clarendon Preas.— Author's Preface. 


II. 
THE SCHOOL EDITION. 
LIDDELL § SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 


LEXICON, Abridged. New Edition. carefully Revised 
throughout. Square, half-bound, $3. 

The present edition has been comp!etely revised, and 
has also been considerably enlarged—chiefly by the addi- 
tion of a number of irregular tenses of verbs. 

Ill. 


GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABU- 


Cc ‘eee from the best authorities. 12mo, 


A COPIOUS 
LARY 
cloth, 315 

The Greek- English Vocabulary which is now submitted 
to the public is intended to furnish within the narrowest 
compass a useful and convenient manual of reference. It 
wiil be found copiousin regard to tne number of words, 
and the explanations of them have been given from the 

Lexic n of Liddell & Scott with as much brevity as pos- 

sible.—Preface. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S Educational Catalogue, contain- 
ing a Complete List of their Educational Works. witha 
short deecription of each, will be forwarded, mail free, on 
application to 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
PUBLISUERS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
38 Bleecker Street, New York. 


_ he eC 


Nation. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


The attention of Professors, Schoolmasters, =r all persons interested in Edueation, is 


especially directed to the following Series of Works which have been lately 
Oxford Clarendon Press, and are written with immediate reference to the 


issued from the 


pragent state of 


science and learning, and to urgent educational needs. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


A GREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH for the Use 
of Beginners. By the Right Rey. Charles Wordsworth, 
D.C.L.. Bishop of St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo, 60 cepts. 
Second Edition. 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Books I.-XII. With 
lntredection and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. Ex- 
tra feap. 8vo, $156. Second Kdition. 


|GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and DEFECT- 


IVE; their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity. By W. 
Veitch. New and Revised Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo, 
4 
$4. 


XENOPHON, SELECTIONS adapted from. 
With English Notes and Maps. By J.S. Phillpotts, 
B.C.L., Assistant-Master in Rugby School. In extra 
fcap. 8vo, $125. Part I. 

THEOCRITUS (for Schools). With Notes. By 
H. Snow, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 
Extra feap. 8vo, $1 50. 

CICERO PRO CLUENTIO. With Introduction 
and English Notes. By the late Professor W. Ram- 
say, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, $1 25. 

CESARS COMMENTARIES. 
with the Supplement of Hirtius. 
berly, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School. 
Introduction, Notes, and Maps. 

150. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English Notes. By 
Oscar Browning, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton Col- 
lege. Extra fcap. 8vo, $1. 

EXTRACTS from CICERO, Narrative and De- 
scriptive. Kdited, with English Notes, by H. Wal- 
ford, M.A. Complete in 1 vol. extra feap. Svo, $1 25; 
or in Three Parts, each 60 cents. 

OVID. Selections for the Use of Schools. 
Introductions and Notes. By the late Professor W. 
Kamsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Ex- 
tra feap. 8vo, $1 75. 


The Gallie War, 


With 
In extra feap. 8vo, 


With 


LIVY. Book I. By Professor Secley. With In- 
troduction, Historical Examination, and Notes. 8vo, 
$2 50. 

PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. 


For the use of Passmen and others, 
Sargent, M.A., 
Second Euition. 


Selected by J. Y. 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, $1. 


MENTAL AND MORAL 
The ELEMENTS of 


PHILOSOPHY. 
DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 


Universities. 

of Examples. 

$1. 

| ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC. Designed 

mainly for the use of Students in the Universities. 
By Thomas Fowler, M.A. With Notes and Index. 
Extra feap. Svo, $1 50. 

A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY, for 
Schools ard Colleges. By Protessor Rogers. Second 
Edition, revised, with Index, extra feap. Svo, $1 


$i 25. 


By T. Fowler, M.A. Witha Collection 
Fourth Edition, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 











MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
A TREATISE on ACOUSTICS. By W. FP. Don- 
kin, F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxtord. 
Crown S8vo, $3 59. 
CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. 
Professor of Chemistry, University 


liamson, F.R-S., } ; 
College, London. With Solutions. Second Edition, 


extra feap. 8vo, $2 50. 


By A. W. Wil- 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY— 
Qualitative Analysis. sy A. G. Vernon Harcourt, 
M.A F.R.S , and H. G. Madan, F.C.S. With nume- 


rous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2 50. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. By 
Balfour Stewart, LU.D., F.R.S. Extra feap. 8vo, with 
numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams, $2 50. Second 
Edition. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
GERMAN CLASSICS. E 


dited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Dr. Buchheim. 


Vol. I. Goethe's “Egmont.” Extra feap. Svo, $1 25. 
Vol. I. Schiller’s “ William Tell.” Extra fcap. Svo, 
$1 25. 





Edited by C. E. Mo- | 


Designed ma | for the use of Junior Students in the | 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


From “The Crede” to “The Shepheardes Kalen 
der,” a.pd. 1394 to ap. 1579 With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossarial Index. By the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, $3 

THE PHILOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By John Earle, M.A., sometime Profes 


sor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. Extra feap. svo, $2 
The PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. By the 
Rev. E. Thring, M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham 
Extra fcap. 8vo, $1 50. 
EXERCISES in ANALYSIS. By the R 
KE. Thring. M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, $1. 


The VISION of WILLIAM con ing PLIERS 
the PLOWMAN By William Langland Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. Skeat, MOA 
Extra fcap. S8vo, cloth, $1 

TYPICAL SELECTIONS from te BEST 
English Authors from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth 
Century. With Introductory ee rag ad Notes. Ex 
tra feap. Svo, cloth, $1 50 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
CHAUCER. The Prologue to the Canterbury 


Tales; the Knightes Tale; the Nonnes Prestes Tale 
Edited by R. Morris, Editor for the Early Englieh 
Text Society, etc. Second Edition. Extra feap. §vo, 


cloth, $1. 
SPENSER'S FAERY 


/ 


QUEENE. Books TI 


and II. Designed chiefly for the use of Schools, With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by G. W. Kitchin 
M.A. Extra fceap. Svo, cloth, each $1 

HOOKERS ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY 


jook lL. With Introduction, 
the Ve ry Rev. RL W 


Notes, et Edit 
Chureh, M.A., Dk 


ed by 
an of St. Paul's 


Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 75 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE. Select Plays Keadited by 
W. G. Clark, M.A., and W. A. Wright, M.A 


The Merchant of Venice, 


cents; Macbeth, 60 cents. 

BACON'S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. 
With Introduction and Notes. Edited by W. A. 
Wright. Extra feap. Svo, cloth, $1 50 

POPE'S ESSAY on MAN. With Introduction 
and Notes. By Mark Pattison, B.D. Extra feap 
Svo, 50 cents. 

POPE'S EPISTLES and 
Introduction and Notes. By 
Extra feap. Svo. 

DRYDEN'S SELECT POEMS. 
Introductions and Notes, by W. D 
Extra fcap. Svo, $1 25 

FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of 


40 cents; Richard Il, 6 


SATIRES. With 
Mark Pattixon, B.D 
This day 
Edited, with 
Christie, M.A 


the French Tongue. Translated by G. W. Kitchin 
Extra feap, 8vo, $125. 
FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited, with Notes and 


Introductions, by Gustave Masson. 


Vol. T. Corneillc’s **Cinna’ and Mol 
Savantes.”’ Extra feap. &vo, $! 


iére’s ** Femmes 


Vol. If. Racine’s ‘ * Andromaq! * and Corneille’s ‘*Le 
Menteur.” Extra fcap. avo, #1. 

Vol. IIL. Moliére’s ** Les Fourberies de Scapin”™’ and 
Racine’s * Athalie.”” Extra feap. Svo, $1 

Vol. IV. Letters of Madame de Sévigne, Louis XIV., 
Pascal, etc. Extra feap. vo, $1. 

Vol. V. Tales by Modern Writers. Extra feap. Svo, $1, 


HISTORY. 
SELECT CITARTERS, and other ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS of English Constitutional History, from the 
Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I.” Arranged 
and Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A. In extra feap. Sve, 
$5 50. 

MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, from 
the Farliest Times to the Fal! of the Western Eimpire. 
By G. Rawlinson, M.A. Demy 8vo, $3. 


' 
— 


MACMILLAN & CO., Pisbtighieen . to ion University of Oxford, 


38 BLEECKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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(‘ROSBY’S GREEK SERIES, 


AS NOW REVISED AND IMPROVED, 
COMPRISES 


Greek Grammar, revised edition, retail priee, $2 00 
> 


Greck Tables, - - 60 
Compendious Greek Grammar, 150 
4ireek Lessons, revised edition, 1 00 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1 25 
Sentential Analysis, 10 


Lexicon to the Anabasis (in preparation). 


Furnished for first introduction, and for exami- 
nation, at a discount of forty per cent. from retail. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF DRAWING, 


COMPRISES 
’ Retail Price. 
Bartholomew's Drawing-Books, in 12 


| THE HISTORY 


Nos., each, $0 40 
Bartholomew's Guide to Drawing-Book, | 
for Teachers. In 4 Nos., each . ‘ 30 
Bartholomew's Primary Drawing-Cards 
of 24 lessons, in 3 Nos., each 20 
Bartholomew’s Guide to Primary Cards, 
for Teachers, for3 Series of Cards, each 30 
Bartholomew’s Primary School Slate, 
with grooves for attaching the cards, 
and ruled for writing exercises, 6 x 9, 25 
Same with rubber cushions, 6 x 9, 33 
Same with rubber cushions, 7 x 11, 45 
Bartholomew's Drawing-Book Covers, 
per doz. 60 
Sketches from Nature, 5 Nos., each 50 
Sketches. Bound 4 50 
Perspective. @vo . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 2% 
Progressive Cards, 5 Nos., each 30 
Charts, per set . 3 00 


NEW AND ELEGANT EDITIONS OF 
Bascom’s Austheties, ; : ; ; $175 | 
Wilson’s Punctuation, 2 00 


Gillet’s Federal Government. &yvo, law sheep, 5 00 


Correspondence relating to these books is cor- 
dially invited. Address the Publishers, 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 


51, 53, and 55 John Street, New York. 
52 Broinfield Street, Boston, 
517 State Sueet, Chicago. 


JAM ES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 


The Nation. 


MARCH BOOKS. 


BRYANT’S ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


II., completing the work. $5. 


Vol. 


“We have now an English ‘Odyssey’ to mate our 
greatest English ‘Iliad.."."—New York Evening Mail. 


[Number 353 





*“* Get the book and read it lovingly. It is 
about one who walked modestly, who worked 


| hard, who looked not to the right or left, 


| sure of usefulness. 


RISE AND FALL of the SLAVE POWER | 


in AMERICA. By Henry Wilson. In3 vols. Vol. I. 
now ready. 8vo, $5. 
Senator Wilson, with thorough study of the earlier, and 
jntimate personal knowledge of the later, stages of the 
history of the Slave Power in this country, has sought 


to treat it without partisanship, and in the true spirit ofa | 


historian, 


PARK STREET PULPIT. By 
Murray. Second Series, 12mo, $2 25. 
Second Edition, 12mo, $225. [28 Each Series con- 
tains twenty Sermons. 


W. H.. Hi. 


** His topics are varied and apposite. 
orthodox. His style is fresh and picturesque.’’"—The Ad- 
vance (Chicago). 

OF 
By the late George Ticknor. 
3 vols, 8vo, $10. 

“It is well worth a lifetime to achieve such a work.”’— 


Washington Irving. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DUNSTER, First 


SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE. Revised and 


enlarged edition. 


President of Harvard College. 
D.D. 16mo, $1 50. 


First Serics, | 


His doctrine is | 


By Jeremiah Chaplin, | 


A charming sketch of a beautiful character, and throw- | 


ing a fresh light on Puritan opinions and usages. 


OUT-DOOR RHYMES. 
Turner. 16mo, $1 50. 
A delightful collection of poems, peculiarly suited to 
household reading. 


A CROWN FROM THE SPEAR. 
Author of “Woven of Many Threads.” 
cents; cloth, $1 25. 

“A tender and touching story of French life and cha- 
racter.""—N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 


Paper, 75 





For sale by all Booksellers. 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Ts tAEL MORT, OVERMAN. 
, A STORY OF THE MINE. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 


Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife.” With numerous Ilus- 
trations. 16mo, fine cloth, $1 25. 


mho ever strove to do good, and who died 
blessing God that she had achieved some mea- 
It is the rarest and most 
practical and most suggestive of stories.” — 
Philadelphia City Item. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


12mo, extra cloth, price $2. 

UNA AND HER PAUPERS: 
MEMORIALS OF AGNES ELIZABETH JONES. 
By her Sister. With an Introduction by Florence Night- 
ingale. First American from the Second London 

Edition. With an Introductory Preface by the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and a Supplement- 
ary Chapter on Hospital Training and 
Nursing in the United States. By the 
Author of “ Woman’s Work in 
the Civil War.” 


“IT call her Una, for when her whole life and image rise 
before me, so far from thinking the story of Una and her 
lion a myth, I say here is Una in real flesh and blood— 
Una and her paupers, far more untamable than lions,”’—- 
Florence Nightingale. 


“ Her Christian love was wide and brave, and she laid 
down her life for her friends. Her example is a glorious 


| one.”’—Spectator. 


Ly Eliza Sproat | 


“As a record of heroic, self-sacrificing life, we most 


| warmly recommend this book, confident that to not a few 
| hearts it will carry a message, and that to some it will 


by the | 


| exhibition of remarkable Christian excellence. 
| of the few books which renders piety attractive. 


bring the gladdening sense of a clear course on which 
they may walk in the fruitful service of God and man.”’— 
Nonconformist. 


“ There are few memoirs better calculated to produce 

a profound impression upon all who are susceptible to the 
It is one 
"“—Henry 


Ward Beecher. 


**T have no power to put into speech the emotion moved 
in me by such a life as this. In this loud, egotistical day, 
it comes with a touch of pealing. It is a benediction in 
the air, bushing discord into peace. Listening{to its les- 
son, in the presence of God's poor and sick, I saust mar- 
vel that so many women of means, of leisure, who fill the 
world with their outcry for ‘opportunity ’ and work, who 
rebel against the meagreness and littleness of their pur- 
suits, do not see how broad are the fields, how wonderful 
the harvest of bodies and of souls, waiting, wasting for 
woman's touch of mercy.”-—Mary Clemmer Ames, in the 


| Independent. 


A graphic and interesting story, depicting peculiar 


phases of life, littke known to general readers. 
AGREEMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 
By Rev. JOS. H. WYTHE, M.D. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1 75. 
This valnable work is designed both as a text-book for 


| the student and asa collection of able essays on topics of 


epecial interest at the present day. 
PLINY. 
HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By A. CHURCH and W. J. BRODRIBB. 
16mo, fine cloth, $1. 


_ This work forms the twelfth volume of a Series of An- 
cient Classics for English Keaders, which is proving a 


great success, 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price, by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


| of Isaiah Thomas. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 





NOW READY, No. 40, APRIL, 1872. 


A MERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST. A Literary 
aa Register and Monthly Catalogue of Old and New 
Books, and Repository of Notes and Queries. Contents 
—International Copyright. Literary and other Gossip. 
Tales and Jests of Hugh Peters, Part 2. Artificial Fly 
Fishing. Cervantes and his Translators. Dr. English 
and E. A. Poe. Early American School Books. Letter 
New Jersey out of the Union. New 
York in 1800. Numismatic Similar Anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson and Arne. Was Dr. Johneon a Snuff-Taker? 
What to Read and How to Read. 

Subscription, $1 per year; Cheap Edition, 50 cents. Send 
stamp for specimen number. 


J. SABIN & SONS, 
84 Naseau Street, New York. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE 
1872-73. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. A four years’ course for the degree of Bachelor | BUSSEY INSTITUTION. The School of Agriculture and Horticulture 


, MASS. 


of Arts. Studies are elective in the main after the first year. There recently established in execution of the will of Benjamin Bussey, gives 

Z will be more than seventy elective courses in 1872-3, in addition to the thorough instruction in Agriculture, Useful an@@rnamental Gardening, 

4 studies of the first year and the other courses required of all students. and Stock Raising. In order to give the stud@ut a sound basis for a 

. If any student, or his parents, prefer the assorted studies which make up thorough knowledge of these Arts, the School supplies instruction in 

+7 the common curriculum of American Colleges, he has only to select Physical Geography, Meteorology, and the elements of Geology, in Che 

‘a those subjects. . . . There are extra voluntary examinations in the mistry and Physics, in the elements of Botany, Zodlogy, aud Eniomo 
: Classics at admission ; honors in the Classics and in Mathematics at the logy, in Levelling and Road-building, and in French and German. 

end of the second year; and honors at graduation in the Classics, the This School is intended for the following classes of persons: 1, Young 

Modern Languages, Philosophy, History, Mathematics, Physies and men who intend to become practical farmers, gardeners, florists, or landscape 

Natural History. . . . The College respects and does not seek to gardeners. 2. Young men who will naturally be called upon to manage 


: : i eatae st Re: pst large estates—such as the sons of large farmers and of city men who own 
influence the religious convictions of its students. . . . The annual  eountry-places. 3. Young men of character, good judgment, and native 
expenses of a student are not necessarily any larger than at many other | force who have neither taste nor aptitude for literary studies, but who, being 
colleges. Many students pay all their expenses with from $500 to $600 — of Rogen | “y and es of natural aonee ee make, when 
r . = ’ . . lorougoiy trained, good stewards or overseers Of gentiemens estates. 
year. e » ninety-three Scholars $s rerage Lui es. . ) 
hte . There oo . - y three Sch larships, of the a annual 4. Teachers, or young men preparing to be teachers, who expect to be called 
value of about $250 apiece, besides beneficiary funds, a loan fund, moni- upon to teach some of the subjects taught in this school. 5, Persons who 
torships, and prizes for English writing, elocution, and reading. wish to familiarize themselves with some special branch of agriculture, hor 
ticulture, or applied zodlogy. 
. a . r m ar cour re . se . ‘dates for a degree 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. A three years’ course for the degree of Bachelor of the regular course of study, to be pursued by candidates for a degree, 
ee LIE sig een a tg ia . will fill three years. The instruction of the first year’s course is given 
Divinity. There are no tests concerning opinion or belief applicable to | at the Lawrence Scientific School, in Cambridge; that of the second and 
either teachers or students. There are four resident professors, two lee- third years’ courses at the Bussey Institution, which is situated near 
turers, two instructors, and a librarian. The School library is large and the —_ of Jamaica Plain, about five miles southwest of Boston. The 
. . . . . e eac 8 Se » strate , ral ot scie ifie » > ion yf 
valuable. Liberal pecuniary aid is given to those who need it. teachings of the School are illustrated by the rich scientific collections of 
% . the University, and by a botanic garden, a large and protitable farm, greer- 
a r ’ . houses, propagating houses, and field experiments. The single object of the 
AW SCHOOL. A two years’ course fo » degree of Bachelor aws ene yO as? ate " wich ptr ipl ; 
L AW , ee y gis r the degree of Bachelor of Laws. School is to promote and diffuse a thorough knowledge of Agriculture and 
The subjects of examination for the degree are Real Property, Contracts, | Horticulture. 
rts Ves +n a 1 -roce 2 Ver? *roce J » . : J ' 5 : " 7 
Te rts, Criminal Law and Proce dure, Civil Procedure at Common Law, Full information about this School may be obtained by addressing Pro! 
Evidence, and Equity. Instruction is given in all these subjects, andin = F, H. Srorer, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
sundry others, every year. The Library (16,000 vols.) has no rival 
among libraries belonging to Law Schools. There are eight scholar- 
ships of $100 each. 





THE DEGREES OF MASTER OF ARTs, DOCTOR OF PHTLOSO- 
PHY, AND DOCTOR OF SCIENCE. After Commencement, 1872, 
the ordinary degree of Master of Arts will be conferred only upon exam 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. A three years’ progressive course of study for the ination. The degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Science 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. The attention of all persons interested in have recently been established. They are given on examination, Al! 
medical education is invited to the new organization and plan of study of three degrees are open to graduates of other colleges, as well as to gradl- 
this school. Full information may be obtained by applying to Dr. C. uates in Arts or Science of this University ; but certain additional exan 
Ellis, Dean of the Medical Faculty, 114 Boylston Street, Boston. inations may be required of Bachelors of Arts, Science, or Philosophy 

of other institutions. . . . Candidates for the Degree of Master of Arts 


DENTAL SCHOOL. This school is in one sense a branch of the Medica 
School ; but it has three distinct professorships of dental subjects, main- 
tains separate laboratories and an infirmary for dental operations, and 
gives the separate degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine. The instruction 
covers the whole academic year; but there is a winter session (Sept. 26 
to Feb. 10) and a summer session (Feb. 17 to June 25). 


must pursue some course of liberal study at the University for at least 
one year after taking the Bachelor's degree; candidates for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy must study at the University at least two years 
after taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts; candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Science must pursue for three years a course of seientifie 
study embracing at least two subjects, but only two of these years need 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. This school has been entirely re- be spent at this University. Inspecial cases the requisition of residence 
: » TV niversitr av Ni 2 » Ss t rts 4 science if 
organized, and now offers very systematic and complete courses of study at the University may be remitted to Bachelors of Arts or Seience of 
in all departments of science, pure and applied. 1. A four years’ course Harvard ( niversity Who are candidates for higher degrees. 
of study in CIVIL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERING for the degree of For information concerning these degrees address Prof. J. M. Petree, 


Civil Engineer. 2. A three years’ she Decemenn as ai Secretary Academic Council, Cambridge. 
ivil Engineer. <. A three years course In PRACTICAL AND THEORETI- The numerous elective courses of instruction in Harvard College have 


CAL CHEMISTRY for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 3. A three years’ recently been opened to Bachelors of Arts of Harvard College and of other 
course in NATURAL History for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 4. colleges. An undergraduate of Harvard College cannot, at the best, pursue 
A three years’ course in MATHEMATICS, Puysics, AND Astronomy for Ore than fifteen of these courses before taking the Bachelor s degree. I he 

¥ AF seventy elective courses for 1872-73 therefore offer a wide choice of new 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. studies to Bachelors of Arts of Harvard College, as well as of other 
The school also offers to teachers, or persons who mean to become teach- institutions. . Three courses of instruction in the Divinity 


ers, & one year’s course of study in the elements of Natural History, ang pn a open to Bachelors - hag ui those on weg y wen His- 
x . i F a +6 : tory, New Testament Criticism, and the First Three Centuries of Christianity. 

amis nd Physics, which is intended to qualify teachers aC ’ seg ay ry ; setae : 
ar enaantes da eagle anmag ‘ © to quality ton hers to teach Instruction in Sanskrit, Icelandic, and Gothic is offered to competent 
science by tbe modern methods of experiment and observation. 


students. . . . Courses of University Lectures will be given during 
Lastly, the school offers thorough instruction for advanced students in 1872-73 on Jurisprudence, History, and some topics in Social Science. 
Physics, Chemistry, Zodlogy, Geology, Botany, and Mathematics. These lectures, taken in connection with the College courses on Political 


: lige i — Economy to " -ertai ’ the College courses on History 
they have all the general advantages of connection with the Univer- courses of University Lectures on some Art subjects and on some apocial 
sity. There are four Scholarships of $150 each. subjects in Science, as heretofore. . . . Advanced students will be re- 

; ; ceived into the Botanical Laboratory (Prof. Gray), the Chemical Laboratory 

MINING SCHOOL. A four years’ course of study for the degree of Mining | (Prof. Cooke), the Physical Laboratory (Prof. Gripes), the Physical Labo- 

Engineer. The first three years of the course are ideutical with the first Tatory (Asst.-Profs. TROWBRIDGE and HILL), the Laboratory of Agricultural 

three years of the Engineering Course in the Scientific School. The Chemistry (Prot. STORER), the Physiological Laboratory (Asst -Prof. Bow- 
: . . 2. £y . we come ‘inn DITCH), and into the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy (Profs. AGAssiz, 

fourth year is devoted to Economic Geology, Exploitation of Mines, Me- HAGEN, and SHALER). There is field-teaching in Geology and Botavy both 

tallurgy, and Assaying. in term-time and vacation. 

The Academic Year begins in all departments of the University on the Thursday following the last Wednesday in September, and ends on the last 

Wednesday in June. There is a recess from Dec. 24 to Jan. 6 inclusive. : 

Examinations for admission to Harvard College will be held this year, on June 27, 23, 29, and Sept. 26, 27, 28, beginning at 8 A.M. of June 27 and Sept. 

26. Examinations for admission to those departments of the Scientific and Mining Schools and of the Bussey Institution for which there are admission 

examinations will be held on June 27 and Sept. 26, beginning at 9 AM. , : 

For Catalogues (second edition, 1271-72), Examination-papers, er Civ eulars, address James W. Harris, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A N\ ( | ke N | + # A S S| oe SS RUENER ON THE MANUFACTURE OF 
tates ‘ ea ’ STEEL. Transiated from the French, with an Ap- 
FOR ENGLISH READERS ] ITT LE. BROWN & CO.,, pendix on the Bessemer Process in the United State«. 
. : sie — 4 , sy Lenox Smith, A.M.E.M. Llustrated. 1 vol. 8vo, 
A SERIE3 OF BIMONTHLY VOLUMES. BOSTON, =. le aa, naw 
Small 12mo. Fine Cloth. $1 eact ee ; THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND 
Edited : . REV. W Lv ee rm HAVE NOW READY: Measures. By F A. P. Barnard, President of Colum- 
edited by REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, I. THE AMERICAN LAW REVIEW bia College. Second Edition from the revised edition, 
‘ilenbiion ° 4 SR EEUU she 4 ae oli printed tor the Trustees of Columbia College. 8vo, 
1! r PUBLISHED Vol VI No. 3 Apri! 1272 cloth. 3. . P s 
pP “T . Nx Te a! eee eT POTTERY. Observations on the Materials and 
4 [TENTS : Manufacture of Terra-Cotta, Sione-Ware, Fire-Brick 
i CONTENTS: , » Raa a ane ’ 
L, I Y ’ Hs Porcelain, Earthen-Ware, Brick, Majolica, and En- 
His LIFE AND LETTERS I. Private International Courts. IH. Fixtures. III. The caustic Tiles. With remarks on the Products exhibi- 
4 4 ha . #s as Administration of Criminal Law in Scotland. 1V. Grain ted at the International Exhibition, London, 1871. 
By ALFRED CHURCH and W. J. BRODRIBB Bievaters. V. Digest of the Raciich Law Reporte. Vi. | won nO. Sve, aheth. 91 SP. 

yAL 4 g my & . < va ee . igest Oo le Rng - 4 : I - gs NOT ES ON THE BASTION SYSTEM OF 
ssuniinne Gs eminem Selected Digest of State Reports. VII. Digest of Cases in FORTIFICATION, Its Defects and their Remedies, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. Bankruptcy. VIII. Book Notices. IX. List of Law Books By E. S. Holden, B.S , Second Lieutenant, Fourth 

1 Home rs Tiiad. 2. liomer’s Odyasey. 3 Herodotus, Published in England and America since January, 1872. United Btates Artillery. 8vo, paper, 50 conte. 

4. Cesar, 5. Virgil. 6. Horace. 7 A2schylus. 8. Xeno- | y_ Summary of Events D. VAN NOST RAND, Publisher, 

hon, 9%. Cicero, 0. Sop 8, ‘ ‘ ~ , . 

_ eee TERMS : 23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street. 
Other volumes in preparation. . sil o~ Milli ‘ 
Subscription, perannum, . ° . $5 00 t2 Copies of the above works sent free by mail on re- 
aid Vols. L-V., in law sheep, per vol., . 6 00 ceipt of price. 

The aim of the present series will be to explain, eufil- Single numbers, . ‘ , ‘ ° 125 i ee , ei é 
ciently for general readers, who these great writers were, — “This volume is simply delicious. Mr. 
and what they wrote; to give, wherever possible, some Il. UNITED STATES DIGEST. | Hare tells the story of actual Rome so as to 
connected outline of the story which they tell, or the facts z . : freshen everything. The reader sees it all 
which they record, checked by the results of modern in- | New Series. Vol. I. eee Seah cis OA y ; 
vestigations; to present some of their most striking pas- The United States Digest; containing a Digest of the over again. —New York World. 
sages in approved English translations, and to illustrate | Decisions of the various Courts within the United States. —— 
them generally from modern writers; to serve, in short . 

. ‘ , , ly EN A) d ha nN ! N y, IB " J y _— AT 
asa popular retrospect of the chief literature of Greece y BENJAMIN VAUGHAN " ‘ pee W A L, Kk Ss I N R @) M 1D e 
aud Kome. New Series. Vol. I. Annual Digest for 1270. sas 

* This admirable p'an is admirab y executed.”’-—Albany Royal 8vo, law sheep, $7 50. BY AUGUSTUS J. C. TARE. 

Journal, Crown 8yvo, 710 pp., ext a etruscan cloth, price $3 50. 
| 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post IH. MASSACHUSETTS DIGEST, . 
age prepaid, on receipt of price by Vol. III. “No one who has ever been to Rome, no one who hopes 


to get there, no intelligent traveller now there, can afford 
| to be without this valuable work on the most noted city 
in the world’s history.’’—Hall's Journal of Health. 


> IPPINCOTT & CO > hitahora The Massachusetts Digest, Vol. I!I. Being a Digest of 
J.B. LIPPT: Pr & ¢ Ks Publi: hers, the Decisions of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 


715 acd 717 Market St., Philadelphia. setts, from the Year 1857 to the year 1869; or from the 9th | 
: JUST PUBLISHED ~—————~_ | Gray to the 102d Mass. inclusive. “It is the most complete monograph for the traveller 
JUS ASHED. By EDMUND H. BENNETT & HENRY W. HOLLAND. | that has, we think, ever been published. It is a cyclo- 
° . rec% v1. v1 - ‘ } s . mg rs 
| | UDSON’S LIFE, ART, AND CHAR- Royal 8vo, law sheep, $8. pedia on the sights of Rome; it is of interest to those who 
. ACTER OF SHAKESPEARE. An Historical are going and to those who have returned ; to the one as 


Sketch of the Origin and Growth of the Drama in The wittiest, brightest, and on setae book that Mr. * guide, philosopher, and friend "—and now that it is writ- 
England, with Studies in the Poet's Dramatic Archi- Darwin’s theory has been either the immediate or remote | ten, no sight-seer should go to Rome without it—to the 
tecture, Delineation of Character, Humor, Style, and | C48¢ of. | other as memento; but it is, further than this, so gene- 
Moral Spirit, with Critical Discourses 25 Play , + 7 roa rally interesting that few will find it other than delightful 
mere pirit tical courses on 25 Plays. l mR POOR RELATION g. y - —. ae g 

2 vole., $5. reading.’’—Evening Mail. 


J "3 SCH JHAKESPRARES ay -HILOZOIC ESSAY. , . 
— wal : fe oye hi —_ ee a | Invaluable in suggesting what should be seen, and the 
SEPARATE PLAYS, from UDSON'S SCHOOL By COL. E. B. HAMLEY, | best way of seeing ic. Mr. Hare is evidently a man of 


SHAKESPEAPE; viz., Merchant of Venice, Julius 


(fale tacts Wika ” ete education and refinement, with a nice sense of historical 
Cesar, Hamlet, Tempest, Macbeth, each 25 cents to Author of ** Lady Lee's Widowhood,” etc. 


| perspective, and a thorough appreciation of the beautiful. 


sacheré ‘* This brochure is too witty and brilliant to be ignored E 2 ~ 
~ aaah oe : inisaals eccmaibiamdiie nd a eatin ten sanaieate “tines ten teal = pire The plan of his work is original in its collation of the 
PHE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. ~ “ , eg most interesting passages from modern literature that 


adorned arguments could not gain ‘access. The book is 
well worth reading, whether regard be had to its subject 
or to its execution.’’—-Literary World. 





By Luther Whiting Mason, Supervisor of Music in 
Primary Schools of Boston. 


have reference to the spots and buildings described, and 
it is a matter of special interest to the American reader 


Primary, or First Music Reader... ...........0+000. $0 30 ‘ | to note how largely the writings of our own authors enter ' 
Intermediate Music Reader.... aii sc aaciomcllh 62 Price $1. into the record.’’"—Evening Post. 
The National Music Charts. In Four Series, Forty For sale by all Booksel'ers, and sent by mail on receipt | Sa a 
Gasste once Price $10 each series. __ | Of price, by Se : | For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, post-paid, 
The National Music Teacher.. , 60 J. E. TILTON & CO., | on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Goodwin's Greek Grammar, Reader, and Moods and | Publishers, Bost ‘D z ideas aie 7 ; s 
ublishers, boston. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 








Tenses. 
Liddell & Scott's Greek-English Lexicons......$3 and $12 7 naps a ae alae ee 416 Broome Street, New York. 
Allen's Latin Lessons, Grammar, Reader, Primer, Latin A. DENHAM & CO. | Sorts 7 x : : 
Composition and Reader. id ublished | B' IOKS AND LIBRARIES BOL GHT. 
Madvig's Latin Grammar, Thatcher Have jast Published, 67,432 BOOKS ON HAND 
M: s Li : . AT YOUR PRICE, 
In Press: To be published in May. . y TOR Pp a a An) en tan P45 TORN’ - 
I . T HE MINOR POEMS OF HOMER: | 25 642 MAGNIFICENT BOOKS 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar. A new Latin | AT OUR PRICE. 
Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By J. H. and W. F. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 167,432 rca go eee 
Allen, and J. B Greenough, Instructorin Latin in Harvard | IIYMNS AND EPIGRAMS | Last Catalogae, No. 30, free. Send stamp. P 
College. and Lecturer on Comparative Philology in the , LEGGAT BROTHERS 
aha I & 4 9 


University course. ° | Translated by Parnell, Chapman, Shelley, Congreve, 
A System of Drawing. By the late John S. Woodman, | and Hole. With Introductions by Henry. Nelson Cole- 

of Dartmouth College. ridge, and a Translation cf the Life of Homer, attributed 
Our World, No, 11: or, Grammar School Geography. to Herodotus. 

By Mary L. Hall 
White & Riddle’s, and White's Latin Lexicons, 





No. 3 Beekman Street. 


~ ESTABLISHED 1835. 
OERICKE & TAFEL, 
HOMCOPATHIC PHARMACEUTISTS AND 


One vol. 12mo, 204 pp., handsomely printed on toned pa- 
per, cloth extra, price $1 50. 


GINN BROTHERS, Boston. | MEDICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Sent free of charge by mail on receipt of price. 145 Grand Street, New York. 
Y A L E COLLEG E.. — | Wesend a neat Case, containing Twelve Homeopathic 
Remedies, with concise direction for their use, securely 


HE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL | A. DENHAM & CO., | packed, by mail, on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 


SUnEnene sak Hagertenn, WO German Ladies, residing in the City of 
gincers, Chemists, Geologists, Naturalists, etc., and also | Near Broadway. 17 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, | Hanover, Germany, are prepared to receive a few 
‘ourses preparatory to such pursuits as Mining, Medicine, | —— OR Saga a EB ORE . . | young ladies as private boarders who wish a pleasant 
y ms : te . penn aiortiggeo Ape page ad- N ISS W. MACLEAN, who studied in the | home while finishing their education in the excellent 
re OR bststine } Art Gaileries of Paris, gives private lessons in Is of , r se a a 
dresved to Prof D.C GILMAN, Secretary, Drawing and Painting in oil and pastel. 288 West Thirty- | ®choolso va on gil ad particulars, apply to “I. D., 

New Haven, Conn, ‘| #ixth Street. P. O. Box 3136, Philadelphia. 








Offers profcssional training to Civil and Dynamical En- 
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F 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York, | EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge, | Tn 12mo, pp. 354, with nearly 300 engravings, $1 75 
4 a Publish and commend to notice: | . NES. This work is intended to promote the study of 
0, a E. Publish a Full Series of Natural History in Schools, while it is also suit 
d ae FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. | eal aa able for the use of Junior Classes in Colleges. 1! 
4 5 By ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M. SCHOOL TEXT-BOONWS, lustrations are introduced where necessary, and 
'. 2 One volume 16mo, pp. 231. Price, $1. — an explanation of every unavailable technicality 
% The book has been prepared by an Arerican for American has been given in a copious glossary. Tho re 
students ; hence the American side of English litera- HAGAR'S ARITHMETICS, searches of Professors Owen and Huxley have 


ture has been carefully presented, and the Publishers 
are confident that it will be found a most valuable 
introduction to the study of English literature and a 
handbook of reference. The author has never lost 
sight of the fact that there is an urgent need of a small 
book that can be mastered by the scholar, and so sys- 
tematically arranged as to aid and not to task the 
memory. 

“It is the most concise, comprehensive, intell'gent, and 
the best arranged outline of Engiish literature that has 
ever been printed, so far as we know 

‘Its classification is admirable, and its criticisms are 
impartial and well considered. It gives a running view 
of English history, as connected with literature, and is 
such a thorough survey of the field that the student 
who has attentively regarded it will know just what por- 
tion of it is most profitable for him to cuitivate. It hasa 
series of valuable chart-exhibits.”’-—Ilartford Courant. 

John 8. Sewall, Professor of Rhetoric, Oratory, and 
English Literature in Bowdoin College, says : *t For Nor- 
mal Schools, Academies, High Schools, post-graduate 
classes at High Schools, and private students, it seems to 
me a very useful outline course. I like the clearness with 
which each chapter accomplishes just what it sets out to 
do, and the neat summary of each period before proceed- 
ing to the next. The charts and the bibliography strike 
me as very valuable features. I shall be glad to see this 
little book in general use.”’ 

If. 
A HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 
By GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE. 


Author of ** The Life of Nathanacl Greene, Major-Genera) 
in the Army of the Revolution,’ Non-resident 
Professor of American Ilistory ia 
Cornell University. 

In one volume crown 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 
Professor Greene has given in this volume emphatically 
the best statement we have in compact form of the 
causes of the American Revolution, the phases through 
which it passed, and the ideas which were at work in 
it. Nowhere else can the young ttudent get so 
thorough and comprebensive a view of the war which 
established our nation, and this because the book 

deals with facts and principles together. 


It. 
A HANDBOOK OF LEGENDARY AND 
MYTHOLOGICAL ART. 

By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 
Profusely il.ustrated. In ove vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $3 25. 
(Fourth Edition.) 

This book, though not designed for a text-book, has been 
found very useful in young ladies’ schools, and is al- 
ready becoming an important auxiliary to refined edu. 
cation. Init Mrs. Clement has gathered and arrang- 
ed alphabetically those legends of medieval popular- 
ity which form the subjects of the grea’ body of 
religious art. She has narrated them simply, without 
comment, and has packed a wonderful amount of 
curious and most interesting information, which 
serves to explain at once much that is obscure to the 
student in literature and art. 


+. 
The Great English Classic in a Convenient Form. 


PARADISE LOST. 


With exp'anatory notes prepared under the advice and 
with the assistance of Professor W. H. Torrey, of 

Harvard University. In one vol. 

cloth, $125; full gilt, $1 75. 

“In these two most important particulars (a correct 

text and a judicious puoctuatior), as well agin the full 

but brief and very intelligib’e notes, I find the care and 

learning of the editor manifest, without ostentatio., on 

almost every page.”’—James Jennison, Tutor in E.ocution 
at Harvard Colleze. 


16imo, 





ere $0 30 


1. IHlagar's Primary Leseons in Numbers..... 
2. “ Flemeutary Arithmetic 0 50 
3. = Common School Arithmetic 1 00 

This Series, prepared by Prof. D. B. Hagar, M.A., 
Principal of the Massachusetts State Normal School, at 
Salem, contains many new and valuable features, Men- 
tal and Written Exercises are combined in each Book; 
the Lessons are arranged in a natural and logical order; 
the Problems are pumerous and varied ; the Methods are 
such as are used by business men; the Lower Books are 
profusely Illustrated, and the Mechanical Execution is of 
the very highest order. No other series is so economical 
of the time of the student, or so practical and thorough in 
its teaching. 


MONROE’S SERIES OF READERS. 
1. Monroe’s Fifth Reader. Just Published ........$1 50 
2. - Sixth Reader. ” a ; i to 
3. . Complete Series. In Press, 


The publishers have the pleasure of announcing that 
they will soon issue a Series of Readers, by Prof. Lewis 
B. Mcnroe, of Boston. These books will be profusely il- 
lustrated by the best artists, and the publishers intend to 
make them, in mechanical execution, superior to any 
School Books now published. The advanced Books of 
the Series are now ready for examination, and the Lower 
Books are in active preparation. 


WARREN'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


1, Warren's Primary Geography ............. ; $0 75 
2. ™ Common School Geography..... .. 188 
3. - *hysical Geography....... 


This Series has recently been thoroughly and carefully 
revised, giving population and other statistics, according 
to Census of 1870. It now presents a complete Geographi- 
cal Course, adapted to all grades of Schools, and is the 
most Compact and Economical Series published. 

The superiority of these Books is fully demonstrated by 
the fact that nearly all the more recent Geographies have 
adopted some of their important features; and a!so by 
their long-continued use, and their readoption as fast as 
revised, in nearly all the larger cities 


ivy. 





in the con 


GREENE'S IMPROVED GRAMMARS, 


1. Greene's Introduction.......... $0 36 
2. ” English Grammar 1 05 
3. - Analysis. 0 80 

The anthor, Prof. S. 8S. Greene, of Brown University, has 
recently revised these Books, and has condensed, simpli- 
fied, and otherwise improved his System, which is now pre- 
furred by almost all the leading Teachers of the Country. 


They form a connected Series; but each Book is com- 


plete in itself, and may be used independently of the 


others. Their best recommendation is the fact that they 
are in general use as Text-Books throughout the Uni‘ed 
States. 


Deecriptive Catalogue sent free. Liberal Terms will be 
Teachers and School Of - 
cers are invited to correspond with us in regard to any of 


given tor First Introduction. 


our books. 


COWPERTHWAIT & 
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and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


been turned to account, and all important Modera 
Discoveries are noticed in their proper place 


TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON 
12ine, pp. 266, 


with 200 illustrations, $15) 


The object of this work is to present to the 


learner the leading principles and facts of Geol 





cal Science in as brief a compass as is compatib) 
with the utmost clearness and 


trations have been 


accuracy. Ilus 
freely introduced in all parts 
of the work where it has been thought the progress 


of the learner would be in this way faeilitated 


The style is as untechnical as the nature of the 


subject will permit, and all unavoidable terms a 
explained in the text. The work is, there : 
thoroughly adapted for the use of beginners, and, 
at the same time, the subject is treated with such 
ced 


fulness as to render the work suitable for adva 


Classes. 





CORNELL'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Just published. Price $1 60 
|} Its illustrations are numerous and beautiful 
The researches of Humboldt, Dove, and other 


eminent writers have been turned to the best a¢ 
count. The physical features of our own country 


receive minute attention. 


LOCKYER’S ELEMENTS "RONOMY. 


(American Edition.) 


By the greatest of living astronomers, 


Price #1 75. 


Object lessons made practical A'most every teacher 


YOUMANS’S FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY, 


knows the merits ef this book and the won 
derful euccess attending it during 


the past year. Price $1. 


Specimen copies of any of the above Books, for 
examination with a view to introduction, will be 
mailed, postage prepaid, on receipt of half-price. 
| A complete Descriptive Catalogue of over 200 

Text-Books, embracing all the departments ol 

Science, Literature, and Art, can be had without 

charge on application. Teachers and professors 


are cordially invited to call and examine the 


works. Respectfully, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


| 519 and 551 Broadway, 


| NEW YORK. 
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VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CUTTER'S PHYSIOLOGIES FOR SCHOOLS. | \C HAUVENETS MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


BY CALVIN CUTTER, A.M., M.D. 


During the past ten years more than two hundred thousand (200,000) 
have been sold for schools. This is the only series of works upon the subject 
that is graded for all classes of pupils from the primary school to the college ; 
the only oue that embraces Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene for schools, 
and the only one arranged so as to be used advantageously with illustrating 
Anatomical Charts. 

NEW SERIES. 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
Without Questions. 


HYGatt 
With 


AND 
322 pp. 


NEW 
Human and 


ANALYTIC 
Comparative. 
$1 G0. 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, 
With Questions, Diagrams, and I!lustrations 
With 230 Illustra- 


194 
Illustrations. 

NEW ANALYTIC 
Human and Comparative. 
for Analytie Study and Synthetic Review. 
tions. $170. 

QUESTIONS, DIAGRAMS, 
Study and Recitation and for Unifie and Synthetic 
New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
Illustrations. 15 cents. 

SECOND BOOK ON ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
Hygiene, Human and Comparative. With Questions, Diagrams, and 
Illustrations for Analytic Study and Unifie Topical Review. 309 pp. 
With 186 Illustrations. $1 50. 

OLD SERIES. 

PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, 

ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY 


3°0 pp. 


AND ILLUSTRATIONS FOR ANALYTIC 
Review of Cutter’s 


60 pp. With 35 


$1 70. 
, AND HY- 


CUTTER’S ANATOMY, 

CUTTER’S FIRST BOOK ON 
giene. &0 cents. 

HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE 
livgiene. By Mrs. E. P. Cutter. 


ANATOMY, 
50 cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY, AND 


NEW ARITIHMETICS 


SANFORD'S ANALYTICAL SERIES 
SANFORD'S ANAL DAL SERTES 
COMPRISED IN THREE BOOKS. 

The Science of Numbers Reduced to its last Analysis. 
Mental and Written Arithmetie successfully combined in each Book 
of the Series. 

BY SHELTON P. SANFORD, A.M., 

Professor of Mathematics in Mercer University, Georgia. 

‘T think that Sanford’s Arithmeties are the best books on the subject 
ever + pabihed. In my judgment, they are the very perfection of school- 
books on arithmetic.”"—Proiessor B. Mallon, Superintendent in the Public 
Schools of Atlanta, 


SANFORD’S FIRST LESSONS IN ANALYTICAL 
comprising Mental and Written Exercises. 16mo, hali-roan, 
SANFORD'S INTERMEDIATE ANALYTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
beens ¢ Mental and Written Exercises. 16mo, 232 pp., 50 cents. 
‘The work here presented is preliminary to the author’s larger ‘ Analyti- 
eal Action tie, 
steps, expert in the use of figures, and at the same time to teach him the 
reason of each operation.” —Extract from the Author’s Preface. 
SANFORD’s HIGHER ANALYTICAL 
of Making Arithmetical Calculations on Principles of Universal A pplica- 
without the Aid of Formal Rules. 12mo, 419 pp., half-roan, 


39 cts. 


tion, 

SL 50 

“ For the last thirty years the opinion has been gaining ground that the 
proper method of teaching Arithmetic is by the Analytic System; but no 
', so far as the author is aware, has carried out this system completely. 
The work here presented is an attempt to suvply an existing demand, its 
peculiarity being that it is dnalytieal throughout.”—From the Author's 
Preface. 


aie 


INE, | 


| nent degree : 


ARITHMETIC, | 


com- | 


GAZETTEER 


‘and is intended to make the pupil, by easy and uniform | 


ARITHMETIC; or, The Method | 


BY WILLIAM CHAUVENET, 


Prof. of Mathematics and Astronomy in Washington Univ., St. Louis. 


“This distinguished author has placed the whole science upon a consis- 
tent logical founds ition, such as it has scarcely known since the time of 
Euclid.”—Prof. Howson, of the English High School, Boston, Mass. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, with Appendices containing Copious Exer- 
cises and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. 12mo, extra cloth, $2. 
“It is the only geometrical text-book which is based on true principles.” 

—C. Judson, Prot. of Mathematies in Furman Univ., Greeneville, 5. C. 

SPHERICAL AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. Embracing the gene- 
ral problems of Spherical Astronomy, its special applications to Nautical 
Astronomy, and the Theory and Use of Fixed and Portable Astrono- 
mical Instruments. With an Appendix on the Method of Least Squares. 
Illustrated with Engravings on Wood and Steel. Subscription Edition. 
2 vols. reyal 8vo, cloth, $10; half-turkey or half-russia, red edges, $15. 
University Edition, 2 vols. medium &vo, cloth, $7. 

PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
tion. &vo, cloth, $1 75. 

A TREATISE ON THE METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES; or, The 
Application of the Theory of Probabilities in the Combination of Obser- 

8yo, cloth, $1 75. 


New and Revised Edi- 


vations. 


LIPPINCOTT'S 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF 


BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY; 


CONTAINING 
Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts 
of the Various Subjects of the Norse, ‘Hindoo, and Classic Mytho- 
logies, with the Pronunciation of their Names in the Dif- 
ferent Languages in which they occur. 


BY J. THOMAS, A.M., M.D. 


| One Volume Eclition, containing all the matter in the Two Volwmne edition. 


Imperial &vo, toned paper, sheep, $15; half-turkey, $17; half-calf, $12. 
Two Volume Edition, imperial 8vo, toned paper, fine cloth, $11; sheep, $12; 
half-turkey, $13 50; half-calf, $15. 

This invaluable work embraces the following peculiar features in an emi- 
I. Great Completeness and Conciseness in the Biographical 
Sketches. LL. Suceinct but Comprehensive Accounts of all the more interest- 
ing Subjects of Mythology. III. A Logical System of Orthography. IV. 
The Accurate Prenunciation of the Names. V. Full Bibliographical Rcfe- 


* rences. 


“ Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, according to the unanimous opi- 
nion of distinguished scholars, is the best work of the kind ever published.” 
—Philada. Ledger. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
PRONOUNCIN( 


OF THE W OLD, 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Giving a Description of nearly 100,000 Places, with the Correct Prounciatiou 
of their Names. With an Appendix, containing 
nearly 10,000 additional Notices. 


Epirep By J. THOMAS, M.D., AND T. 
Imperial &vo, sheep, $10. 


BALDWIN. 


“T consider it a desideratum alike to the scholar and the man of business, 
as well as a very valuable contribution to our American literature.”—From 
E:iphalet Nott, D.D., LL.D., President of Union College. 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LiPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Philadelphia. 
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